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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THEORY OF MORALS. By Pavut 
JANET, Member of the French Academy, 
author of “‘ Final Causes,” &c. 1 volume, 
8vo, $2.50. 

Professor Janet in this book gives us a clear and con- 
cise examination oi the whole study of moral science. 
The first principles of moral science and the funda- 
mental idea of morals the author describes with mach 
precision, and presents an interesting and systematic 
exposition of them. The translation has been made 
under the supervision of President Noah Porter, who 
introduces it as a text-book in his classes at Yale Col- 


lege. 


BIBLICAL STUDY: Its Principles, 
Methods, and History. Together with a 
Catalogue of Books of Reference. By Cas. 
Avueustus Briaa@s, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew and the Cognate Languages in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 1 
vol., 12mo, $2.50. 

This work is the product of the author’s experience 
as a student of the Bible and a teacher of theological 
students in Biblical Study. From time to time he has 
been called upon to give special attention to particular 
themes. The ground of Biblical Study has thus been 
well covered, 


FRED, AND MARIA, AND ME. By 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, author of ** Stepping 
Heavenward.” 1 vol., 16mo, illustrated. 
A new edition. Price reduced to $1.00. 


The numberloss admirers of Mra. Prentiss’s books 
will welcome this new edition of one of her most charm- 
ing stories, which for some years has been out of print. 
Though first published anonymously, FRED, AND Ma. 
RIA, AND ME attained an immediate and well-deserved 
popularity; and this edition of the book will appeal to 
a new generation of interested readers. 


THE COTTAGE KITCHEN. By Marion 
HARLAND. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


Tak CoTTaGe KIToHEN is a practical cookery 
book for people of slender means, especially for young 
people beginning housekeepsng. Its aim is to advise 
young housekeepers how to serve wholesome and a 
atable fare tastefully, at the lowest cost compatible 
with American prices current and the demands of 
healthful bodies. 

Scattered through the book are a number of most 
helpful familiar talks, cheerful, chatty, and practical, 
which furnish much advice and information of a gen- 
eral nature, justsuch as the young and inexperienced 
housekeeper needs, and such as Marion Harland’s 
San common-sense and large experience enable her 

ve. 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF 
ROBIN HOOD, of Great Renown in Not- 
tinghamshbire. Written and illustrated by 
HowarkpPy te. 1 vol.,4to. Fall embossed 
antique, from the author’s_ designs. 


THE WISDOM OF GOETHE. By Prof. 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE. With a list of ci- 
tations, prepared especially for this edition, 
with reference to the text of the more im- 
portant works. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 25. 


‘No fair-minded reader can read the admirable 
words of Goethe on life, character, morals, religion, 

litics, philosophy, sclence, art, education, which 

rof. Blackie haa set forth, without perceiving that 
these words are not manufactured, but have grown out 
of the life of one whose vision of truth was wide and 
clear,—whose life was strenuous and set on worthy 
ends, and whose heart was kind and sane. A reader 
who has made this book his own will be disposed to en- 
ter on the study of Goethe in that spirit af trust by 
which alone the secrets of a master-mind are shown.’’— 
London Academy. 


01@™> These Books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


f= THE GEOGRAPHY IN GENERAL USE AT 
THE PRESENT DAY, 


THE ONLY COMPLETE SERIES. 


MITCHELL’S. 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: For Colleges and Universities. 
BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY: For Sunday Schools. 


COMMON-SCHOOL SERIES: For Schools and Academies, 
containing Descriptive, Political, 
and Physical Geography. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY : 
Complete in one beautiful Quarto volume. 


Seventeen State Editions, and others in preparation. 


Published by 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., 


18 So. 6th St. Philadelphia. 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: 


REVISED EDITION (Shorter Course) NOW READY. 


No text-book on Physical 
reader as Maury’s. 


teaching. 


The reviser has received, in the prosecution of his work, the counsel of many eminent 
scientists and experienced educators. He has sought to meet the demands of the schools for 
brief books, by abridging somewhat the earlier edition, without, however, imparing its com- 


pleteness, 


phy has such an attraction and charm for student and 
The progress of science anticipated by the author has rendered desirable the 
preparation of a revised edition of his work. The revision has now been made by Dr. MyTTON 
Maury, whom the author himself selected to revise a former work of his on Physical Geog- 
raphy, and who is himself a scientific scholar of broad attainments and large experience 


The aim has been throughout to preserve, as far as 
style. Topical analysis and test questions have been adde 
The volume has numerous instructive and 


Beautiful Tllustrations, 


ion 
of which nineteen are full page. Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for examinat 
with a view of introduction, at the introduction price, $1.20. 


the charm of the author’s 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


“Natural Method,” No. 11. : 
“On the Reading of German Comedies” {new}. 


“Prof. Stern’s Selected Comedies” {seven, new}. i 
Summer School, July, 1884. 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N. Y. CITY, ”* 


“Etude progressive de la langue francaise.” 
“Studien und Plaudereien,” First Series. 
“Studien und Plaudereien,” Second Series. 


New York. 


AST FORTY- FOURTH STREET, 
‘Gaween Madison and Fifth Avenues, 
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R. & J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 


COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
upplied with the RNA 
best goods at the &@ spec 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
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Take Notice. 
ANY THACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 


Gillett’s, BOD S5 cts. 

Ksterb ook, 33 ........ 60 ** as goed. 

Gillott's, 404 ....... 45 

E-terbrook, 444 ... .... 40 ** as good. 

Spencrrian, sO 

Esterbrook, 128 ........ 60 as good. 

Assorted sample-dozen, 6c. Sent Lay - on receipt 
of price. THE N. E. PEN AGENCY, 

(Send stamps or P. O. Order.) Portland, Conn. 


For pleasure 
and business, 


A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
ng photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like magic, and Cy ae and mystifies 
everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive circular 
MURRAY Pus. Co., Box 788, N. City, N.Y. 


From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the 0x-Brain and Wheat-Grain. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the ener 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves Jassitude 
Za and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
tee or excessive sensitiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It 

We477 aids wonderfally in the mental and ily growth of infants and 
ZAchildren. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
ES petter, the skin smoother, the brain acquires more readily and 
sleep more sweetly. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is ex- 
cusable if vish. It givesa more intellectual and happier child- 
hood. It } me away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion 
which impels to the use of alooholic beverages, and directly coun- 
teracts a cause of depravity and sufferings which has baffled the 
efforts of religion and formula 
one label. For sale by Druggiste, or mail, $1. 
sons F. OROSBY CO , 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


SILICATE 
slate or paper pads, 


BOOK SLATES 


economical and more advantageous to the 
upil. They ara handsomely bound in 
fine black cloth. 


The private schools 
have also adopted 
our Book SLATES 
in preference to 


stant use by the 
Bd. of Education 
of New York City 
for the past 12 
(in every 
blic School), which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durability 
and perfectien. They are also used by a large number of the Boards 


of Education, Colleges, and Schools throughout the country. a : 
The best Liquid hout 
for Walls and Wooden Blackboards, akes 


Black D iamond Slating : the finest and most durable surface. Easil 


lied by any one, with a common nt-brush, to any surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with 
directions for use.’ Pint, $1.00; Gantt $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00. 


BI k . WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 
ac boards © LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth). — A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 


tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per yard. 
ROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1,2 x3 ft., $1.00; No. 2, 214 x 3% ft., 


$1.50; No. 3, 3 x4 ft., $2.00. 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
a Send for Circular. (404) 191 Fulton St., New York City. 


B, BENJAMIN, new york, 


18 Vesey St. Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


™ J. & H. BERGE 


and 95 John St., 
just issued. NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


ESTABLISHED C URT W. ME YER, Al DEW STREET, 


1866. NEW YORK. 


Students’ Electrical Cabinet,’ $15.00 and $17.00; with Guide of Inst 
MACHINES, etc. Address as above for Circulars. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. (7% 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Triumph” Dovetald Desks, 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


A continuous harvest of praise follows 

the wellearned popularity of the 

Estey Orncan. Sold everywhere. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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Bought Sold, and Exchanged. 


Send for Catalogue. 
A. 8, CLARK, 
34 Park Bew, New York. 


New and old School Books 
no longer wanted can be 
exchanged for desirable 
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GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and 
Improved School Apparatns for every 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
8365 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Estey Organ Co.,. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


FIELD GLASSES, 
MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
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RAIN GAUGES, 
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ELECTRICAL 
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CHEMICAL 
ANALYTICAL ‘ 
GLOBES. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


Optical, 
Mathematical, 
Philosophical, 


Chemical 
Instruments. 


The LARGEST and Best AssoRTED Stock 
OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS in the world, 
under the management of one house. 


Our Catalogues are published in parts, 
and will be mailed upon application, as 
follows: 


Part1. Mathematical Instruments ... ..... 205 pp. 
“« 2. Optical Instruments, including Spec- 
tacles, Microscopes, etc, (5th edi- 
tion, 1883, now ready). ............. 192 * 
. (Supplement), Opera, Field, and Spy 
Glasses 
(Supplement), Second-hand and other 
Microscopes 
Magic Lanterns, Stereopticons. and 
(Supplement), Apparatus and Dia- 
grams for Luminous Projections 75 “ 
Physical Instruments 194 
(Supplement), Chemical Apparatus, 
Balances, etc. 
(Supplement), Second-hand Physical 
and Chemical Apparatus 
Meteorological Instruments. 
drometers, etc. 


Hy- 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Writes Black at once. Absolutely permanent. The 
only ink that is positively non-corrosive to steel pens. 
wt sale everywhere. FOUNTAIN INK 00., 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


> Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Sa Favorably known to the public since 
21326. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 


Hazelton Pianos, 
601 WasHiIneTon St., Boston, Mass. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ 's tory Briefly Told,” 
“| and adopted by the “ Society for th 
Bound Volumes | ome “Price, $3.00, "Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, $9.50, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History STors, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
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Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
and catalogues sent free. Address 

H. MoSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
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THE TEACHER’S WIFE. 
She forms no hard cast-iron plan 
To guide her little school, 
Only to do the best she can 
And give the golden rule. 


Her husband over science pores 
Till eye and thought grow dim; 

She counts the culinary stores, 
And covers books for him. . 


Her desk, the corner rocking-chair; 
Her pen, the needle busy; 

Her call-bell, Bertie’s ‘‘ Are you there ?”’ 
Or, ‘‘ Mamma, come to Lizzie.” 


Her program, breakfast, dinner, tea ; 
Her teaching-exercise, 

Form, learned by baby’s foot and knee, 
Color, by papa’s eyes. 


Her term from June to leafy June, 
She asks for no vacation; 

Her rest, the chat at morn or noon, 
A walk, her recreation. 


The old, old story of the heart, 
Told ’neath the summer sky; 
She thinks it o’er, her noblest art 

To sing a lullaby. 


The book of book helps each of them: 
He reads of rest from noise; 

She, that ‘‘ The new Jerusalem 
Is full of girls and boys.” 


‘*We’ll fit them, dear,’’ she says, and smiles, 
walk the street, 
And see that nothing which defiles 
Shall touch their hands or feet.”’ 


“This is your school, your pupils we,’’ 
He says, ‘“‘ my model teacher; 
Lessons more wise, you give to me, 
Than book, or pen, or preacher.”’ 


And so she sends her girls and boys 
To bed for nightly rest, 

And says, while picking up their toys, 
**Isn’t my school the best ?”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is the man or the woman back of the teacher, 
as it were, which is the all-essential thing.—School- 
master, 

— Any force which can keep the average book in 
manuscript and out of type is a powerful aid to civiliza- 
tion, Enough trash has found its way into book-form 


to disgust the world, and to reduce American literature 
to @ sorry position.— Philadelphia Times. 


In A NutsHett.—We must educate this ignorance 
for the same reason that we take measures to forestall 
any danger,—because we dare not let it grow. Self- 


defence, the safety of the nation, is the key to the pol- 
ley of national action on the subject of education.— The 
Continent. 


— The trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund 
last year distributed over seventy thousand dollars in 
aid of the education of the colored people in the South- 
ern States. Grand as is this charity, it meets but a 


small part of the real want. It is alike the duty and 
the interest of the Government to lend a helping hand 
in the promotion of this great work.—JIndependent. 


— There is a vast difference between developing an 
ambition in the young to surpass their fellows, and 
teaching them to do their very best every time. It is 
with themselves that they should be taught to compete 


— 


“to beat their own record,” as the men who train their 
horses better than they do their children say.— Christian 
Register. 

— We give new strength to the now too-prevalent 
utilitarian view of education, whenever we throw open the 
doors of our school-houses to toddling infants, or permit 


any portion of the meager time now given to the 
studies of the common schools to be frittered away in the 
so-called industrial schools.—W. G. Williams, Del., O 


Ciassics AND TecHnoLocy.—The question of the 
serviceability of classical studies in preparation for tech- 
nology is a complex one, but we are clear on one point; 
viz., that a good knowledge of Latin is one of the most 


valuable acquisitions a student can make who intends 
to take one course. I would not allow one of my own 
boys to try without it.— Prof. C. O. Thompson. 


Tue Best Scnoots.—Taken in the truest sense, 
that city has the best schools where the school restraints 
have least effect upon the physical growth and normal 
development of the pupils, and not the one where the 
pupils show the greatest proficiency in acquiring in a 
memoriter way a few fragments of conventional facts 


which happen irrationally to pass current for an educa- 
tion.—J. Carter, Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Tue Sucar-Coatep Poricy.—The old-time severity, 
and the old-time laxity, are to be avoided. A study is 
not good because it is repulsive; but may be both repul- 
sive and good. The new doctrine of pleasure-giving 
confounds work with play, and surplus of energy with 
exhaustion of energy. Foot-ball may require more 


physical exertion than wood-sawing; but there is no 
device by which the second can be made as agreeable 
as the first.—Outlines of Hducational Doctrine: Payne. 


Tue Great Nerp.—Let us all stop finding fault 
now, and go to work to arouse public sentiment, so the 
petitions will pour into Congress for an appropriation 
of fifty million for school purposes. No one would feel 
the amount to be onerous; but the States of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama and Texas, which have 
had millions of ignorant voters thrust upon them with- 
out their wish or consent, could and would be greatly 


relieved, and justly too, of the burden of educating their 
illiterates. It is due them and the other Southern 
States that this appropriation should be made, and made 
now. — Amer. Jour. of Hducation. 


FAULT-FINDING.—It would seem sometimes that all 
the fault-finding with schools and teachers is a new 
thing,—that it is only the modern teachers that we so 
wrong, and only the modern schools that spoil the mind 
of the child by cramming it with useless facts instead 
of developing it by judicious exercise. Or, if it be pos- 
sible that there were poor schools and poor teaching in 
the past, perhaps it is only the modern public who 
have become sagacious enough to discover and expose 


the failure on the part of the teachers. But when we 
find that just the same complaints have been made in 
other times, and that really we are no worse and no 
more bitterly blamed than the teachers of centuries 
ago, we may take courage.—Anna C. Brackett. 


A Parapox.—The greatest obstacle in the way of 
the universal spread of elementary education is the 
amount of success which the public schools have already 
had. The apparent paradox can be easily explained. 
That which is common is apt to be neglected. Fifty 
years ago, to be able to read and write well was a dis- 
tinction to mark a man in his community; he was so 
much more able'as a workman and so much better as a 
citizen that all men took knowledge of him that he had 
been to school. As long as it was evident that it was a 
great advantage to be something of a scholar, parents 
were anxious to send their children to school and to 
college, but education has now ceased to be a distinc- 
tion, and many wealthy parents are unwilling to send 


their sons to college, as many poor parents are indiffer- 
ent about sending their children to the common school. 


—Cal, Teacher. 


Rounp Men Square Howes.—In every calling 
we see failure and defeat,—round men in square holes,— 
and all because they know not themselves. A rigid 
self-examination as teachers, as well as a careful study 
of the individual pupils under our care, may be the 
means of developing the faculties which, if left to them- 
selves, will pass with their possesser to the great un- 
known, but wisely developed, might give the world 
another Newton. It is a question whether the course 
of study ordinarily pursued in our public schools has 
not the tendency to destroy rather than develop facul- 
ties,—which, if properly cultivated, might make a Mil- 
ton or a Raphael. A Faraday would never have been 
given to the world, had he continued in the London 
schools, where the ferule too often cut short the medita- 
tions of the boy-philosopher. By chance he was thrown 


in the way of Sir Humphrey Davy. How truthful was 
the remark of the old philosopher, who, when asked 
what was his greatest discovery, answered, ‘ Mike Far- 
ady.”—Minn. Jour. of Education. 


OVER-PRESSURE IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 


Viewed from the American standpoint, the system of 
instruction adopted in the elementary schools of Eng- 
land is a cram system; that is, it proposes a definite 
amount of information to be mastered in a specified 
time, and with results that may be tested by examina- 
tion, and formulated in percentages. The strain is in- 
creased by the practice of payment upon results. As 
might be expected, a complaint of over-pressure has 
arisen, to which the like complaints in this country are 
but a feeble whisper. The matter came to issue in Par- 
liament in July, on the occasion of the vote upon Mr. 
Mundella’s estimate for 1883-84. 

The evils of over-pressure, as set forth by Mr. 8 
Smith, who led that side of the discussion, are: Nervous 
debility among girls; sleeplessness among susceptible 
children of both sexes; increase of brain-fever, lunacy, 
and mortality amongchildren. As to the pupil-teachers, 
their life was represented as one “incessant grind, 
which resulted often in loss of eyesight, partial paraly- 
sis, and general break-down.” Moreover, the pupil- 
teachers frequently were so nervous and irritable from 
over-work that they drove the poor children to such an 
extent that the school became a place of positive torture. 

He recommended, among other measures, that the 
Department should turn its attention more to the ques- 
tion of physical and hygienic training, and should bear 
in mind that the playground was as essential a part of 
education as the school-room. Among the inspectors 
he thought there should be a certain number of physi- 
cians ; and he believed that where half-starved children 
were forced by law to attend school, the Government 
should provide nourishment for them which should en- 
able them to get through the work they were compelled 
todo. All this would, of course, increase the cost of 
education, but he reminded his hearers that the present 
appropriation amounted to only one-half per cent. of the 
national income, a shamefully small proportion. 

These statements were met by Sir Lyon Playfair, 
whose utterances have the more weight because he is 
an opposer of cram, and an advocate of both physical 
and industrial training. According to Playfair, the 
English standards are, age for age, the lowest in Eu- 
rope, and therefore hardly to be regarded as the primary 
cause of breakdowns. : 

With reference to juvenile mortality, etc., he cited 
the tables of juvenile mortality recently published, and 
the data given by the Registrar-general. From a com- 
parison of the period from 1838 to 1854, with that from 
1876 to 1880,—the very years when education had been 
conducted most vigorously, and inspection was most 
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succeseful,—it appeared that in the latter period, among 
children from 5 to 10 years of age, the decline in mor- 
tality had been 30 per cent. for males, and 33 per cent. 
for females; among those from 10 to 15 years of age, 
32 per cent. for males, and 35 for females; and from 15 
to 20 years, 30 per cent. for males, and 35 per cent. for 
females. From the report of the Registrar-general, it 
appears that mortality among all children under 15 
years of age for the ten years following the Education 
Act,—viz., 1870 to 1879,—was 19 per cent. less than for 
the ten years preceding the Act. The statistics of dis- 
ease are also in favor of the school period, save in a 
single case. From 1870 to 1879 brain-disease killed 1 
in 2,000 children; and for the period from 1860 to ’69, 
the figures were absolutely the same to a decimal place. 

Sir Lyon Playfair thought the inference unavoidable 
that the system of education exercised no deteriorating 
effect upon the children, but, on the contrary, it had 
directly benefited the health of the juvenile population. 
One cause of this beneficial result, he believed, was the 
removal of the children from miserable homes, from 
crowded rooms, polluted atmospheres, the bad surround- 
ings of the streets, and the emanations of sewers, to 
buildings in which attention was paid to ventilation 
and hygienic arrangements. 

The representations of Sir Lyon Playfair have ex- 
cited much interest, but they have not diminished the 
complaints of over-pressure. While the argument from 
averages is allowed, it is claimed that the exceptions 
are numerous enough to excite serious alarm, that the 
moral and mental effects of the systems are depressing 
and stupefying to the last degree, and that these fatal 
defects cannot long over-balance the improved physical 
conditions surrounding the children in the schools. 

At the same time some amusing evidences of under- 
teaching, as an accompaniment of over-pressure, are go- 
ing the rounds of the press. I present an example 
from an impromptu examination of a girl of sixteen, rep- 
resented as bright and cheerful, who had successfully 
passed the ordeal of the seven standards. The follow- 
ing is an exact copy of her method of dividing 5097 by 17 : 


17)5097(0202 
54 


17)16(097 
34 

17)72(3 
51 

17)21(1 
if: 


4 over. 


This girl’s arithmetical knowledge has cost the coun- 
try about 28s., to say nothing of her own school pence. 


HISTORY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY W. R. COMINGS, 


As travelers are apt to see only the outside of the 
homes and the inside of the ruins, so children are able 
to see in history only the superficial, or the incidental. 
They are, in fact, able neither to comprehend the philos- 
ophy, nor to draw comparisons between causes and 
events of the past and those of the present. When in 
addition to this we note the fact that the amount of 
history which may be learned in school is small in com- 
parison with that which educated persons should be- 
come familiar with during life, it is easy to see that the 
tudy of history in school should be of such a nature as 
will lead to a reading of it after leaving school. 

To secure this end the work must be pleasing, entic- 
ing, and instructive. The drudgery of committing to 
memory should be avoided, partly because it is dull, 
stupid work for the child, and partly because it is not 
the way for anyone to study it. No surer method could 
be adopted to cause the pupil to quit the study when 
he finishes his text-book. The purpose of the recita- 
tion should be, not so much to test the pupil’s readiness 
in recitation, as to discover how much can be found out 
about the events under consideration. To this end 

pupils may be sent home to ransack libraries, and to 
ask questions. The work is materially aided if the pu- 
pils have a variety of text-books. Nothing is more sat- 
isfactory to the scholar than original research. If there 


are a few good sources of information, a spirit of in- 
quiry, an awakened interest, and a well-informed 
teacher; the best of work may be expected. 

Lessons should be given out by topics, and all that 
can be found upon the topic should be brought to the 
class to be read and discussed. There should be occa- 
sional reviews to show the connection of events with 
each other ; but even then pupils should not be expected 
to answer with great readiness all the questions that 
may be asked upon the text. 

After an important period has been passed, a sugges- 
tive outline may be placed upon the board for a con- 
densed essay by the pupils. The written work has a 
double benefit,—it is not easily forgotten, and it affords 
good composition-work. 

Geography and history are close companions in 
school, and each aids the other. Whenever applicable, 
historical stories make the geography-lessons interest- 
ing, and tracing ancient boundaries, or the movements 
of armies, upon the map, gives a definiteness to history. 


THOUGHTS ON GRADING. — (JI) 


BY HELEN M. MASON, LOUIS, MO. 


It is to be remembered that the abilities of children 
differ as well in the directions of breadth and depth as 
in the power to move rapidly forward in a given direc- 
tion; and faculties which may properly be exercised in 
some, are slower of development in others, and must not 
be unnaturally forced. Another peculiarity is that the 
exact nature and degree of difference in quality of mind 
are not understood beforehand, but are developed in the 
use of the very course of study which ought theoretically 
to be framed with special reference to this difference. 
A fit under these circumstances is clearly not to be 
secured by drawing a cord tighter here and loosening 
the tension there, but must rather be like that obtained 
through the use of an elastic or knitted garment. 


Let us take for our field of operation a school s0 lo- 
cated as to have twelve rooms well filled with children 
occupied with the work of the first eight years. They 
are placed so as to make the number of pupils in each 
of the several rooms as nearly equal as may be. It will 
immediately follow, although the lower grades are re- 
lieved as to number of children by smaller schools in 
the neighborhood, that still there is a preponderance in 
these grades; and in passing toward the higher, the 
difference in advancement between any two successive 
classes is increased. Let us now dropthe terms “class” 
and ‘‘ grade,” which are used by different boards of ed- 
ucation with differing application, and adopt the term 
“circle.” A certain circle of work belongs now toa 
given room, and the pupils assigned to that room con- 
stitute acircle. Now let the breadth of each circle of 
work be determined; not unalterably fixed, but deter- 
mined according to present conditions, the highest point 
being a few weeks beyond the greatest advancement of 
any pupils found in the room, and the lowest a little in 
advance of any found in the room below. We will now 
narrow the field of view to a single room, and keep our 
attention here until we have seen how the india-rubber 
qualities of our course of study are to be secured. Let 
this be a fourth-year room, and let it represent the work 
of thirty weeks. (The room above it will very likely 
represent forty weeks, the one below it perhaps twenty- 
five, and so on.) We may at once assume, for this 
principle is already acted upon, that an intelligent child 
may join a circle composed of those having a little more 
knowledge than he, and begin at once to be profited. 
Yield us one more point, and we shall be ready for the 
application. It is better that a few should be promoted 
at one time, and the interval be short, than that large 
numbers be promoted and those held back form the 
exception. 

Our course of study shall be composed of two courses, 
—one inflexible and the other very yielding,—and our 
circle of thirty weeks shall be divided into sectors of 
five weeks each. All the pupils in the room, whether 
studying or reciting, are to be engaged upon the same 
work at the same time. 

The narrower course of study shall consist of a lim- 
ited number of items belonging to each subject, chosen 


with great care and judgment,—not by the individual 


teacher, but for her, and alike for all,—and shall embrace 
work which can be done thoroughly in the given time 
by all the children except, perhaps, those ranking in 
ability as the lowest one-fifth. This, after certain con- 
ditions have been complied with, by which the child is 
entitled to be examined, shall be the only basis of ex- 
amination for promotion, and on it, only a very high 
per cent.,—little less than 100,—shall be accepted. 

The broader course should include such matter, relat- 
ing to the same subjects, largely prescribed from with- 
out, but partly left to the teacher, as can be brought 
within the allotted time and made interesting to the 
children, The teaching should be done in part by 
work assigned as reading-lessons, in part by that which 
calls for mental activity and alertness, and a lively use 
of the observing faculties, and in part by that in which 
the teacher is more in the position of a lecturer. In all 
phases of the work she must be free from the feeling 
that it is necessary to get back from the pupils all 
she gives them, and must be satisfied if the class as a 
whole are interested and at work, and a few are produc- 
ing what seem to her worthy results. She may be sure 
that from these lessons benefit will be derived, even by 
those from whom she can get no hint of it through any 
answer she can elicit from them. The advance-work 
should, however, be constantly diversified by reaching 
down and picking up connected points in review, con- 
cerning which, though the attention of all is required, 
the effort of the teacher is bestowed wholly upon those 
members of the class who need it most. Remove the 
necessity of gauging at every step the exact effect pro- 
duced by our efforts, and the enthusiastic teacher will be 
able to do much valuable work which otherwise is be- 
yond her reach, while many of the unseen causes which 
in individual cases would give resistance to progress 
and throw an impediment in the way of all, uncon- 
sciously melt away under the influence of greater free- 
dom. Examination upon this work may be profitably 
given at times by the teacher, not for the purpose of 
frightening the child or computing “ per cents,” but 
that she may draw suggestions for herself from the re- 
sults, and the children receive such benefit as may flow 
naturally to them from the presentation of the ques- 
tions, their thought upon them, and a subsequent re- 
view of the matter contained in the questions and sug- 
gested by them. 

The smaller wheel (the narrower and more unyield- 
ing course) will revolve several times, and the larger 
one twice, while the circle itself is performing one rev- 
olution,—that is, during the prescribed thirty weeks,— 
and within the same period the greater number of 
the children, in small detachments, and at intervals of 
five weeks, will have taken a tangent and passed into 
the next circle, while their place has been filled by 
those coming from below. 

Opportunities for promotion occur once in five 
weeks; and, regularly, a child may be promoted when, 
the character of his attendance being considered, he 
has been present for the free discussion twice of all 
the subjects belonging to his circle, and can pass per- 
fectly, or very nearly so, the examination upon the 
test-course, or stricter course of study. An equivalent 
for the first part may be accepted; as where, on account 
of broken attendance, a portion of the subjects have 
been taken only once, and others three times. In ex- 
ceptional cases, those who have shown unusual intelli- 
gence, especially if older than the others, may be allowed 
to take the examination after one complete revolution 
of the lecture course. This, in very young pupils, and 
those who have already been advanced rapidly, should 
not be encouraged. They should be shown that, 
while they have derived much benefit from one 
consideration of the subjects, they can derive much 
more from another, and thus gain in depth, which is 
much better for them than more rapid advancement. 
When pupils, entitled to take the examination, fail of 
passing, a special effort should be made (call it cram- 
ming if you please) to have them fully prepared upon 
the test-course before the next occasion. They ought 
not to stay too long. It has been noticed that in every 
grade, almost to the lowest, there are pupils,—and those, 
too, having had average school privileges,—who are old 
enough to be in thehighschool. This tendency should 


be counteracted, though carefully. 
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Nov. 1, 1383. 


The claim made for the system of grading and pro- 
motion offered here is, that it makes enthusiastic 
school-room work in the same degree practicable as in 
the less flexible one-class system, while it meets the 
varying psychological requirements of children as well 
or better than the two-class plan, and obviates the diffi- 
culties of the latter. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS. F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


VII — ARRANGEMENT OF TOPICS FOR CLASSES, 


The proper arrangement of topics to the different 
classes is one of the most important matters connected 
with the topical study of geography.’ In many schools 
such an arrangement is never attempted; in only a few 
is it wisely done by practical teachers who are to carry 
out their own theories in real teaching. Wherever 
this arrangement is neglected, a vast amount of time is 
wasted through foolish repetitions, the teaching of use- 
less details, and the presenting of subjects in an unphil- 
osophical order. Time is also wasted because the work 
of the lower teacher does not ‘fit into and prepare the 
way for that of the upper. The proper arrangement of 
topics for each class is just as important and beneficial 
for the school as the programme of studies is for the 
city. The latter is quite general in its character, and 
is usually prepared by the superintendent of schools ; 
the former enters largely into details, and can best be 
prepared by supervisors or the principal of the school. 
Each arrangement must be more or less individual, and 
adapted to the requirements of the particular school in 
which it is to be used. 

In the preparation of such arrangement much assist- 
ance can be obtained from consulting such a valuable 
work as Methods of Teaching Geography, by Miss Lu. 
cretia Crocker, Supervisor of Boston Schools. This little 
book, costing on!y thirty cents (Boston School Supply 
Co., Bromfield St.), is the result of a life-work of enthu- 
siastic study, and is crowded with the most valuable 
suggestions and condensed information. A Manual of 
Geography, by Fr. Peavy, Tappan School, Detroit, will 
also help teachers to arrange topics correctly, and then 
to teach these same topics. 

Believing it will be easier for the teachers who read 
Tae JOURNAL to arrange topics for their classes after 
seeing an arrangement made and used by another, we 
submit for criticism and comparison, for contraction or 
enlargement, the following arrangement of topics which, 
with slight variations, is in practical operation in this 
school at present. 

In Boston there are six classes in the grammar schools. 
Geography is taught throughout the course, the scholar 
(average age at time of entering, nine) having no text- 
book for two years. This entering class is called the 
sixth class. 

SIXTH CLASS. 
I, Srupy. 

a. Study distance, direction, points of the compass. 

6. Study map language. 

Make a plan of the desk; then with objects upon it; 
school-room, ground-floor, school-yard. 

Explain and draw to different scales. 

Read map-symbols on wall maps. 

Draw maps of immediate vicinity from pupil’s own 
observation. Study maps of vicinity. 

c. Lesson on natural features from observation ; from 
moulding, pictures, maps. The pupils with a little help 
from the teacher, make the definitions from their ob- 
servations. 

d. Study the world as a whole. 

Form of the world illustrated. The two motions 
stated, but not fully explained. 

Show from globe hot parts, cold parts—Zones, four 
hemispheres, two continents, six grand divisions, seven 
oceans, (North Atlantic, South Atlantic, etc.). Direc- 
tion and comparative size, as, Asia, largest; Europe, 
— Africa, second; Australia, south of Africa; 


Two of the grand divisions (North and South Ameri- 
ca) compared in reference to climate, animals, a few 


productions, and some striking characteristics of the 
people. 
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A few of the principal mountains, rivers, countries, 
and cities of these grand divisions learned, and interest- 
ing facts and stories related. 

e. Study and mould the native state, or section. 


II. Taukine Reapine. 


Talking.—Tell an imaginary journey, as to New 
Hampshire for hay, to New York State for salt, or to 
New York City to see the Brooklyn Bridge, to Penn- 
sylvania for coal, to California for gold, etc. Talk about 
native town,—about San Francisco. 

Characteristic animals in each grand division. 

Occupations and habits, dress and mode of life of 
people far away, as Chinese, Japanese, Bedouins, Esqui- 
maux, exiles in Siberia, Hottentots, etc. 

Keading.—Read from Scribner's Geographical Reader, 
Guyot’s Introductory Geography, or Our World No. 1; 
Seven Little Sisters, Hach and All, Underfoot, Chap- 
ters on Animals by Hamerton. 


III. Heures. 


Globes, hemispheres, maps, colored-crayons, paste- 
board outlines of the grand divisions, plans, charts, 
outline map on black-board cloth, moulding board, ete. 

Objects, — Fur, leather, spices, nests, eggs, stones, 
shells, toys; any kind of articles, obtainable by loan or 
otherwise, referring to foreign countries. 

Pictures of animals,—Prang’s Natural History Series 
in six small books. Pictures of places, of cities, moun- 
tains, rivers, costumes, etc., such as are found in geog- 
raphies, and books of travel, if stereoscopic and photo- 
graphic pictures are not accessible. 

. Books (in addition to those given under Reading): 
Science Primers ; Physical Geography ; Astronomy ; 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, Miss Kirby; Little 
Lucy's Wonderful Globe, Miss Yonge; Life and Her 


Children, Miss Buckley; Little Folks in Feather and 
Fur ; Rollo Books. 


FIFTH CLASS. 
I. Srupy. 
Finish Grand Divisions (see d, Class Six). Study 
North America topically as follows: 
1. Position. 
2. Surface, Mountains, plains, etc. (by moulding). 
3. Rivers. 
4, Climate. 
5. Names, capitals, principal towns of the different 
countries. 
6. Natural divisions (very few). 


1. Vegetable. 
7. Lite 


2. Animal. 
3. Human. 
8. Production. 
9, Journeys. ° 
10. Comparison throughout. Maps from pasteboard 


outline. 

Review of Class Six. 

II, Tatkine AND READING. 

a. Talking.—Characteristic fruit of each grand di- 
vision. 

Races, occupations, vegetation, climate, atmosphere, 
forms of water. 

Coastline ; difference between maps and globes. Plants 
used for food, clothing, fuel, medicine, building mate- 
rial. 

Useful plants, vine, palm, rice, sugar-cane, dyewoods, 


cotton. 
What is found under the surface of the earth,—build- 


ing-stones, coal, metals, gold, silver, etc. What is 
found in water, fish, whales, salt, corals,—sponges, etc. 

b. Reading.—Finish books in Class Six. Little Peo- 
ple of Asia, Miller; Bodley Family Abroad; Zig-Zag 
Journeys ; Hunting Adventures, Knox; Adrift in the 
Ice Fields, Hall. 

III. Hewps. 

See Sixth Class. 

Objects. — Minerals, ores, coal, whale-bone, cotton, 
indigo, oranges, bananas, lemons, articles on breakfast- 
table, etc. 

Pictures. — Vegetable life (see Swinton’s Grammar 
School Geography), fruit trees, mining, hunting, fish- 
ing and other industries (see Appletons’ Geography), 
Indians, Esquimaux, etc. 

Books.—Those of Class Six. Also, How Plants Grow ; 


Science Ladders, Nos. 1 and 3; Boys of Qther Coun- 


tries, Taylor; Round the World by a Boy, Smiles: 
Spectacles for Young Eyes, Landor; Rocky Mountains, 
Miss Bird; Santo Domingo, Hazard. Arctic Regions, 
by Hayes, Hall, Kane, Markham, etc. 

Each class should have its advance-work, its outside 
or extra work, and its review work. The advance and 
review work we have placed under “I. Study.” The 
extra work comes under “II. Talking and Reading.” 
It can be called “Special Oral Geography.” Great 
freedom and latitude should be allowed the teacher 
under this head. It may be wise for the teacher to 
omit. or change much herein arranged. Hach topic 
should be touched upon in the most simple and element- 
ary way. Frequent repetitions will be necessary. 
Allow the scholars to tell all they know first. No 
especial order is necessary in taking up the topics under 
“TI.” The more “Study” and “Talking” can] be 
mingled together, the better. It is desirable to take 
these topics together instead of consecutively, The 
reading exercises from the books given, or their equiv- 
alents, will furnish excellent opportunities for language 
and talking lessons. 

In Sixth Class, “I, Study, 4,” be careful and not 
spend too much time. Many interesting pictures to 
illustrate work can be obtained from the different geog- 
raphies, illustrated papers, etc. 

The next article will contain the arrangement for the 
remaining classes. 


MARTIN LUTHER AT SCHOOL. 


BY REV. P. OSBORNE. 


[Extract from an Address on Luther’s Early Life.) 

The story of Wuther, like that of Moses, illustrates 
the fact that when God has a peculiar work to be done, 
he prepares a peculiar man to do it. Young Luther, 
like Moses, seems to have been a a “‘ goodly child.” 

There are evidences that in childhood he was a sin- 
gularly winsome boy. For one, we note the fact that 
Nicholas (mler, an older school-mate, and afterwards 
a brother-in-law, now and then carried little Martin to 
and from school in his arms. This circumstance, com- 
memorated by Luther some thirty or forty years later 
in an inscription in a Bible given to (mler, is signifi- 
cant. It is not very common for big boys to carry 
small boys time and again in that fashion. There 
must have been in the lad some of that genial bright- 
ness which later won the hearty friendship of good 
dame Ursula Cotta, and that in manhood gave a rare 
charm to his companionship. 

That Young Luther had a quick intelligence and 
uncommon aptitude for study, we may partly infer 
from the fact that his father, in very limited circum- 
stances, chose him out of three or four sons to bea 
college boy, and then struggled in his poverty to main- 
tain him. We have, moreover, Melanchthon’s testi- 
mony, who says that Luther easily surpassed his fellow- 
students, especially in rhetorical exercises. 

But one of the most remarkable indications that 
young Martin was a “ goodly child,” is in the fact, 
mentioned somewhere by himself, that he was once 
flogged at school fifteen times in a single forenoon. 
Luther’s early life furnishes no more certain foregleam 
of his future greatness. No ordinary child ever was, 
or ever could be, flogged at school fifteen times in a 
half-day. We need not enter into the question whether 
the school-boy or the teacher had the right in this 
matter. Very likely the teacher—was right, teachers 
usually are. Or perhaps they were both wrong to- 
gether. All we know is that the stripling’s will was 
matched against his master’s, and he stood up to the 
ferule fifteen times between breakfast and dinner; and 
marvels how, at least, an unblistered spot was found to 
smite upon. 

I simply call attention to the boy’s pluck. The 
teacher could not have suspected what galvanic energy 
was Jatent in that little fellow’s brain, nor have 
dreamed what tremendous bursts of eloquence would 
sometime fly from his lips and electrify the continent. 
But he could not fail to recognize that peerless intre- 
pidity, that unconquerable will, which in manhood should 
withstand pope and emperor, and hold Luther firm as a 
rock at times when his own brave heart was the only 


thing on earth unshaken. 
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Were I to go into our schools and pick out the emi- 
nent men of the future, I should not think of selecting 
the boys who got the floggings. Such boys are apt to 
go the other way. But should I anywhere find a boy 
that had been flogged fifteen times at one school ses- 
sion, I would keep my eye on him; I should be sure he 
would turn out either a very good man or a very bad 
one. 

As to Luther, it is evident that qualities were given 
him at birth, and traits of character developed in him 
while yet a boy, which peculiarly fitted him to defy the 
papal tyranny of those bull-dozing times. In the school- 
boy there was the raw material for the making of a 
heroic manhood. He was avery proper child for the 
man who was to break the tyranny of Rome. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. 


Interest in the subject of technical education in public and 
private schools drew together, on Monday evening, Oct. 22, in 
the parlor of the Hotel Vendome, Boston, a company of about 
forty gentlemen from Massachusetts and her sister States. 
The occasion was a dinner by Mr. J. S. Clarke of Boston, to 
Mr. William Mather of Manchester, Eng., who bas been visit- 
ing this country and Canada, as a representative of the royal 
commission appointed by the English Government to report 
upon technical education throughout the world. 

During the evening, speeches upon the various phases of the 
subject were made by the members present. Possibly the most 
interesting feature of the entertainment was an able review of 
this subject by Mr. Mather, embodying the results of his ob- 
servation, both in this country and in Europe. As his views 
are the result of a wide experience, both as a manufacturer 
and investigator, they are worthy_the careful consideration of 


all educators: 
Referring to American products and industry, he said: 


There is in this country a manufacturing skill and engineer- 
ing ingenuity that cannot be observed anywhere else in the 
world. From the locomotive down to the baggage-car of your 
trains, every convenience is treated differently from the man- 
ner in which we treat those appliances. Many appliances are 
here in daily use which we kuow nothing of. Your bridges 
seem to have been made of very little material, but on exact 
scientific principles. This seems to indicate some sort of edu- 
cation. The great mass of the people have had to rely on the edu- 
cation of the public school, and the boys have left school with 
an ambition to excel in whatever they undertake. The early 
days, when there was practically no education, our engineers 
rformed some great works, but of late the inventive quality 
as become scarce. The men of the earlier days were born for 
the necessities of the hour. More artificial aids are now re- 
quired for that which formerly was taught by the forces of 
nature. 

The way to train men is to bring the minds of boys at an 
early age in contact with the industrial arts, which are neces- 
sary to give them a taste for industrial trades. Our workman 
requires now every year a higher skill and a knowledge of sci- 
entific laws such as heretofore our working-man never thought 
that he had need of. In order to force ourselves into the mar- 
kets ‘of the world, we must go before them with articles of 
such beauty, and of such a cheap character, that the world 
will be obliged to buy from us. We must place before our men 
an education of a scientific character, enabling them to under- 
stand up to acertain point the laws with which they have to 
deal. We must teach them that to understand these laws is 
much simpler than fo understand something of the words of 
grammar, and certainly much more useful. By such teaching 
the moral and the intellectual faculties will be quickened; we 
shall make altogether different workmen and different citizens 
from those that have gone before. 

The speaker described the German youths instructed in 
technical schools, who yet were not able to design a thing and 
put it into practical operation. Their education had been in 
the theories of education. One of these men was a full-grown, 
fully-developed engineer, and Fe was a perfectly useless indi- 
vidual. The pupils of the technical schools in Rassia are dead 
failures. The Americans and the English will probably avoid 
such errors, because they are of the Anglo-Saxon race. In- 
stead of spending your time in theorizing, you are impatient 
for results. In the Technological Institute in Boston there is 
a spirit of earnest determination to apply the highest scientific 
truth to practical use. 

There is no danger of the young American gping out of the 
school feeling that he is superior to all the engineers of the 
world. We do not look to the workingmen to be the great in- 
ventors, but we want them to understand something of the 
fundamental laws of science. I hope to see America utilizing 
her magnificent institutions in the direction of inculcating in- 
dustrial training. You donot want much money. You want 
only a readjustment of what is being done. For you and for 
us of England there is no future butin thechildren. We have 
to take the chief care of the children of our poorest classes. 
The foundatioue of society rest upon its poorest classes,—those 
who really live in every sense close to the earth. To you, in 
this great and free country, we look to solve these great social 
problems, that the best education and the best fature may be 
given the working classes. All men here are of one value, if 
they come to a standard which you fix. 

The following gentlemen were present at the me 

Messrs. J.W. Dickinson, Edward Atkinson, Rowland Hazard, 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, A. S. Wheeler, the Rev. Brooke 

Herford, George L. Roberts, Prof. John D. Rankle, Thomas L. 
Livermore, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, Prof. John M. Ordway, H.W. 
Dwight, Arthur T. Lyman, Jonathan Chace (R. I.), Edwin P. 
Seaver, C.W. Hubbard, Col. Carroll D. Wright, the Rev. Julius 
H. Ward, Edward Stanwood, Dr G. Stanley Hall, Benjamin F. 
Stevens, James MacAlister, Dr. John D. Philbrick, E. H. Clem- 
ent, Dr. T. W. Bicknell, Dr. H. Randall Waite, Prof. E. N. Hors- 
ford, the Rev. E. E. Hale, John Fiske, James A. Page, E. D. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


EXERCISE IN WRITING. 


Let me tell Miss Jemima Jones, who related her troubles in 
Tus JourNAL of Oct. 11, 1883, how I accomplished, in a sim- 
ilar situation what she now desires. 

In a small graded schoo! I gave, as the only work in penman- 
ship, copies consisting of letters, choice bits of prose and 
poetry, and especially quotations suitable for albums. These 
were written on blank writing paper (commercial note) with 
great care, giving special attention to capitalization, punctu- 
tion, and form. 

The exercises were given from once to three times per week, 
and at the close of each exercise, such papers as were com- 
pleted were collected by the teacher in charge. Unfinished 
papers were left until another time. The pupils were allowed 
to reject all spoiled copies, and only hand to the teachers their 
best work. The teacher carefully corrected each paper and 
marked the standing of each, considering one hundred as 
perfect work. The pupils would then make a second copy of 
the exercise, avoiding the errors made the first time, and these 
papers were collected, marked, and returned. 

This process was continued until the teacher was satisfied 
with the work done, but each exercise was written as many as 
four times. All the pupils copied the same exercise at the 
same time, and at the final marking many of the papers would 
stand from eighty to ninety. . ; 

The average of a pupil’s standing was taken as his average 
for the month or term in penmanship. The effect of the mark- 
ing was to secure the best possible work from the pupil, The 
repetition of the work corrected every fault, and fastened the 
correct spelling, form, etc., in the mind of the pupil. Special 
attention was given to indentation, margins, and arrangement 
of parts in proper manner. 

The effect of this teaching was plainly seen in the juvenile 
albums and other literary effusions. It would have been of 
little use to have furnished selections without teaching the 
pupils how to expressthem. I believe Jemima can accomplish 
her desires in the same manner. Taos, H, CLAYTON. 

Schoolcraft, Mich., 1883. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


S8EMI-PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is what all of us gladly would shun; 
My second we pay, even when we have won. 
My whole is a berry whose juice, unalloyed, 
Not even teetotalers need to avoid. NILLoR. 


ENIGMA: 13 LETTERS. 


My 12, 5, 6, is a kind of tree. 

My 13, 11, 4, 1, is an instrument of curbing. 

My 3, 10, 7, 9, 11, is a sea-monster. 

My 8, 2, 13, 11, is learning. 

My whole is said to have been the dying utterance of Beetho- 

ven. A. M. M. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a beautiful gem, and havea slang term for partner. 
2. Behead a kind of coal, and leave to set on fire. 
8. Behead a low sand-hill, and leave one vf the French ar- 
ticles. 
4. Behead a kind of fish sometimes found fossil, and leave 
an affirmation. 
5. Behead an infinite space of time, and leave a preposition, 
6. Behead a wall-like mass of mineral matter, and leave a 
boy’s nickname. 
7. Behead an earthy mineral, and leave equal value. 
8. Behead a banded mineral, and leave an entrance. 
9. Behead a fruit sometimes found fossil, and leave a Latin 
conjunction. 
10. Behead a collection of loose earth and stones, and leave 
an opening. 
11. Behead a fine-grained rock, and leave hearty. 
12 Behead a metal, and leave a preposition. 
13. Behead the compound of a metal and some other sub- 
stance, and leave a syllable of the musical scale. 
14. Behead a crystalline salt, and leave the Latin for a 
journey. 
#15. Behead what the earth did when it rose above the water, 
and leave swallowed up. 

The decapitations together form the name of one of Hugh 
Miller’s works. X. ¥. Z. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 11. 
EnigmMa.—I am not quite sure which of the two is the bet- 
ter; for itis hard to reform old sinners, with whom the preacher 
has to do, while the young tree can be made to bend without 
breaking. 

Conunprum —The hog. 

An ASSEMBLY OF GreErKsS.—1. Euphrosyne (You froze a 
knee ?). 2. Eurytus (You rightus). 3. Metabus (Met a’bus), 
4, Metis (Me ’tis). 5. Mylassa (My lassie). 6. Nicomachus 
(Nigh came a curse). 7. Pityus (Pity us). 8. Eupharbus 
(You for’bus ?) 9. Lo (I owe). 


— At Gaudenfrel, Germany, the artist and glass-spinner,§A. 
Prengal, of Vienna, has established his glass-business, offer- 
ing carpets, cuffs, collars, veils, etc., made of glass. He not 
only spins, but also weaves glass before the eyes of the people. 


— The formation of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
has taken place under the best auspices. aud with the greatest 
harmony and good feeling. Mr. J. A. Allen was chosen presi- 
dent. The Nuttall Club, of Cambridge, Mass., has turned 
over its Bulletin to the new association, which will thus, be- 
ginning with January, have an established organ. The new 
series, Vol. L., will correspond to Vol. 1X. of the old series, 
and the magazine will come before the public as a quarterly 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 17. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Miss Howard, an American lady, is one of the most cele- 
brated physicians in China. 

— A contemporary tells of a Miss Fuller, a school-teacher in 
Grand Marais, Northern Mich., who is an admirable shot with 
the rifle, and, after school-hours, goes hunting in the neigh- 
boring woods. 

— The schoo! authorities of Juniata, Adams County, Neb., 
have introduced reading the daily newspapers in the schools, 
instead of the Readers so long in vogue. The plan is said to 
work well. 

— Jay Gould, in his testimony before the Senate Commie- 
sion on- Education and Labor, commits himself to the doctrine 
that the only safeguard of society is general education. 
Schools, he thinks, are much more efficient coadjutors of the 
laboring classes than are labor unions and strikes. 

— The number of years that a student has to spend‘at a 
medical institution before obtaining a degree is, in Sweden, 10; 
Norway, 8; Denmark, 7; Belgium, Holland, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland, 6; Russia, Portugal, Austria, and Hungary, 5; France, 
England, and Canada, 4; United States, 3 or 2; Spain, 2. 

— The education of girls makes no provision, complains 
George Cary Eggleston in the July Harper’s, for their lives as 
wives, mothers, and heads of families. Did it ever occur to 
Mr. Eggleston, says the Minnesota School Journal, that the 
family is the proper place to learn bread-making, button-sewing, 
and the care of children ? 

— The report of the ‘‘ Special Committee on Evening Classes”’ 
of the London (Eng.) School Board gives the results of a new 
experiment which was started last July. Eighty-three of the 
Board Schools have been opened in the evening for adult 
classes. The average number on the rolls has ranged from 
3,850 in the winter term to 1,673 in the summer term, the per- 
centage of attendance to the numbers enrolled being about 60. 


— A number of college professors have organized a “‘ cor- 
respondence university,’’ all the instruction being given by let- 
ter so as to reach persons who cannot go to college preparatory 
schools, Profs. W. F. Allen and E. B. Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, J. H. Comstock of Cornell, Dr. Fabian 
Franklin of Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. C. S. Minot 
of Harvard, are members of the faculty of this novel institution. 


— In connection with the fact that Professor Haupt, of Got- 
tingen, just called to Johns Hopkins University, is but thirty, 
it is stated that Carl Witte, the great Dante scholar, was at 
fifteen a Ph.D, and at nineteen a Privat-Docent, and Prof. E. 
Sievers, to whom Harvard gave a call, and who has gone to 
Tubingen, was professor Ordinarius at twenty-one and acting 
rector of the University of Jena at twenty-nine. 

— The complaint of over-work in schools is not confined to 

this country; there seems to be similartrouble in England. A 
gentleman wrote a letter a few weeks ago to the Liverpool 
Mercury, in which he criticised severely the schools of Liver- 
pool for over-teaching. The day’s study, he says, begins at 
7.45 a m., and lasts until 8p.m. Besides this, the evenings 
are supposed to be devoted to study at home, and there are no 
holidays on Saturday. 
— Carl Werner, one of the most distinguished authorities in 
Germany on education, has just published in a Vienna paper 
an article in which he shows the superiority of the system of 
industrial art in schools, as taught by Charles G. Leland in 
Philadelphia, to any at present known in Europe. 

— A Jewish synagogue in Philadelphia has taken a new de- 

parture on the woman question. Hitherto in Hebrew congre- 
gations women have had no voice in the election of rabbi or in 
any of the church business; but the Philadelphia synagogue 
has accorded to them equal privileges with the male members, 
except the holding of official positions. It is expected that 
other synagogues will follow the example of this progressive 
congregation. 
— The Emperor of China, the ruler of the 250,000,000 people 
of which the Chinese nation probably consists, is now within 
five years of his majority. He is knelt to by all his attendants 
and honored as a god. When ministers of state and others 
enter for an audience, at four, five, or six in the morning, ac- 
cording to custom, they have to go on foot to the center of the 
palace, over half-a-mile if they enter by the east or west gate. 
The princess, his mother, goes in to see him once a month, and 
kneels down when she first speaks to him, but rises afterward. 
His father does so, too, The Emperor studies Chinese daily 
for an hour and a half, and Manchu also for an hour and a 
half. He spends two hours in archery and riding, and in 
winter amuses himself with sledging. Eight eunuchs are in 
constant attendance on the Emperor, and at meal-time they 
take care not to let him over-eat. 


— It is proposed to make a trial at Bowdoin College, Maine, 
of the ‘‘ judge and jury’’ system in the government of the stu- 
dents. The plan is thus described: A jury is to be chosen by 
the students, and is to consist of one man from each class, one 
from each of the five Greek letter secret societies, and one from 
the Oudens (as those who are not members of any of the Greek 
letter societies are called), if they are ten in number. The 
President, or some one appointed by him, is to be the judge. 
All cases of discipline are to come before the jury, which will 
return two verdicts, one of the fact and the other of the grade 
of the offense. The judge has the power of mitigating a sen- 
tence, but not of increasing its severity. 


— Capt. E. Steves, Sr., just returned from the piney-woods 
lumber region of Eastern Texas, says, in the San Antonio 
(Texas) Times, that a number of large mill-owners in the sec- 
tion he visited felt the need of education for their children and 
engaged a teacher for them, and gave out that all the people 
living in the woods near by were welcome to send their chil- 
dren to the school free of charge. This kind offer was met 
with disdain by the dwellers of the forest, who said that they 
would not let their children come to school “ to spoil them.” 
Capt. Stevens gives a graphic description of these equatters, 
who, he says, live in little block houses, in squalor and filth; 
their only recreation from work is once a week, when a fiddler 
with an old wheezy fiddle is engaged and a dance is given, at 
which the wildest excesses are indulged in. 


— Speaking of the night schools of New York and Philadel- 
phia, The Public Ledger, of the latter city, says: ‘‘ Neither city 
makes such provision for night-school education as the statis- 
tics of illiteracy seem to require; but a part of the neglect, no 
doubt, arises from the difficulty of controlling the attendance 
of pupils in the night classes. It would be an excellent thing 
for the Sectional Boards to devote attention to the subject and 
devise a system of managing night schools that should secure 
regular attendance over a long term, — the full school year of 
nine months. At present a great deal of time is wasted in or- 
ganizing classes, and, by the time they are in good working 
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The day schools could not survive that kind of management, 
and that the night schools manage to do some good in spite of 
such drawbacks shows that the work they do is needed, and is 
worth doing well.” 

— The New York Tribune, in considering the question, 
«* What shall we do with our boys?” says: ‘ There is a ten- 
dency here, a8 in England, to disparage educational methods 
and to advocate a system of trade-apprenticeship for boys, even 
of the highest social grade. It is often urged that the colleges 
spoil four excellent farmers and merchants for every lawyer or 
clergyman of genuine ability whom they prepare for a success- 
ful professional life. Education cannot transform mediocrity 
into genius in America any more than it can in England; and, 
while it has compensating advantages, it does not tend to make 
unsuccessful men contented with their lot. But, while the 
future of the American boy is often a matter of grave uncer- 
tainty to himself and to his family, he will succeed here, if he 
can succeed anywhere. If he does not succeed here, it will be 
because he does pot have the right stuff in him. The fault 
will Jie with himself, and not, as in England, with the times 
and the social and economic conditions,” 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New England Asssoc. of 
School Supts. was held in the rooms of the School Com., Bos- 
ton, on Friday, Oct. 26. There was a good representative 
attendance, as may be seen by the following list of members 
present: Edwin P. Seaver, Boston; G. C, Fisher, Weymouth; 
J. L. Brewster, Lawrence; J. T. Clarke, Chicopee; M. L. 
Hawley, Gloucester: A. P. Stone, Springfield; F. Coggeswell, 
Cambridge; B. F. Tweed, Cambridge; R. C. Metcalf, Boston; 
T. D. Adams, Plymouth; Geo. R. Dwelley, Watertown; W.E. 
Hatch, Milford; W. C. Bates, Hiogham; G. T. Fletcher, 
Auburn, Me.; J G. Edgerly, Fitchburg; Jos. Osgood, Cohas- 
set; E. H. Davis, Woburn; John Kneeland, Boston; W. E. 
Buck, Manchester, N. H.; Thos, Tash, Portland, Me.; J. H. 
Davis, Somerville; J. W. Dickinson, Newtonville; I. Freeman 
Hall, Dedham; J.E Kimball, Newton; Chas. Morrill, Lowell; 
F. E, Burnette, Attleboro; O. B. Bruce, Lynn; W. E. Pulsifer, 
Leominster; H. M. Harrington, Bridgeport, Conn.; S T. Dut- 
ton, New Haven, Conn.; W. W. Waterman, Taunton; W. H. 
Lambert, Malden ; C. H. Goldthwaite, St. Albans, Vt. ; Jobn 
Pender, Portsmouth, N. H.; Henry Whittemore, Waltham, 
Ellis Peterson, Boston ; 8S. A. Bent, Clinton; A. P. Marble, 
Worcester ; Wm. Connell, Fall River; A. A. Woodbridge, 
Chelsea; E. L. Kirtland, Holyoke; D. H. Daniels, Brookline. 

The meeting was devoted to the presentation and discussion 


of the subject of ‘‘ Language,’’ which was divided into three 
heads: I. Language in Primary Schools; II. Language in 
Grammar Schools ; III. Language in High Schools ; and pre- 
sented by the following speakers: 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 


Language in Primary Schools: with special reference to aims 
and methods by Supt. J. F. Hall, Dedham, Mass. 


When some one asked the celebrated Dr. Bushnell how he found it pos- 
sible to speak and write always in such an original manner, he replied, “ I 
suppose its because I see truth from my corner of the room.” Education 
is one of those great subjects of which something may be seen from every 
corner. This is why so many men know all about it. Each man sees 
something quite complete from his own corner. But an intelligent study 
of the subject must drive one sooner or later into two opposite corners, 
from one of which education seems to be, leading forth energy and devel- 
oping power, while from the other it means, as aging acquiring 
knowledge. After illustrating this in a practical way Mr. Hall went on 
to show how the two-fold nature of the work, and the two-fold purpose it 
involved, were, or should be, apparent in all school-work; nowhere more 
so than in teaching language, for language is that faculty of the mind by 
which we associate our ideas and thoughts with arbitrary signs, and Jan 
guage also is the system of established signe we need to know in order to 
convey our thoughts from one mind to another. The teacher’s aim, su- 
preme and pertinent should be, subjectively, to train the language faculty; 
objectively, the flaent expression of thought. 

The epeaker went on to show what the conditions were which made this 
possible, illustrating by reference to actual school work. The con- 
ditions noted were: 1. Mental contact,—this leads out energy, develops 
power as nothing else can. 2. The presentation of objects, or their im- 
mediate representative pictures, to awaken or recall ideas and thoughts. 
3. Singleness of purpose; train pupils to tell what they know rather than 
to tell it so, The consuming desire should be to tell somewhat, and not 
somehow. 4. Self-forgetfuiness, leading to free and full expression. 

The principal limitations may be roughly outlined thus: 1. Be sure 
your pupiils have something to talk about, and then require prompt, con- 
tinuous expression. 2. Accept the crudest ideas, but give credit for those 
which appear to be most excellent in character, most clearly perceived, 
and most adequately apprehended 3. If you are sure that the pupil gives 
utterance to his best thoughts let the form of expression take care of it 
self. Kach statement, however, should be complete and trne,—entirely 
so. 4. Be sure that every statement made is direct (from object or rela- 
tion, or action present) to the words, and positive in character, not qual- 
itiea by what another mind may see or think. Uuder the third point Mr. 
Hall showed it might be possible to make these language lessons lessons 
in truth telling, in accuracy of statement as to facts. 

The next important thing noticed was, the ve must know words. 
Thus the other side of education comes to view, and thus we see how unity 
characterizes the teacher's purpose; is necessary, though the work may be 
two-fold. Practical illustrations under each line of .work carried oo 
together or separately were given. 

The speaker closed by a reference to what Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., wrote 
the other day to General Walker on the political isaues of theday. Show 
ing how the hints there given might be applied to every line of educational 
work. In all campaign operations there are a few points which are the 
keys to the whole situation. Hold these decisively, and all the other po- 
sitions drop into your hands as incidents. In teaching language these 
pointe are: Have thoughts; express them directly and freely without 
hought of form; by study and by practice learn to use the proper words 


Practice 
view often. 
Practice a clean-cut articulation, and insist upon dail 
agement to find and write some words each day that t 
nounce, At least one word a day should be introduced in sentences writ- | quiring him to make the attempt, to avoid discouragement 
ten on the board, the meaning of which is a blank to the pupil. 
onreeies taught in the primary school should minister to the child's use 
of language. 
made to embrace something in word analysis. Don’t condemn this as-| something out of nothing. 
sumption before tr 
roots, or theoretical 
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strangers may be brought into closer relationship. 
are we brought to understand the words themselves; and the arrange- 


oral spelling of each new word. Keep a list of them, and re- 
Above all, be doubly rded against mispronunciation. 
with encour- 

e pupil cannot pro 


In fact 
The last of this year’s work, the third primary, should be 


ing the same. You need not go very deeply into 
philology. But different forms of a word may be 
and many words whose uses make them 
Only by their uses 


ments of words must be here observed, and clearly shown by the teacher, 
in order to point out their relations and proper sequence. Show the re. 
lation between the adjective and noun, and the non relation between two 
adjectives. Here, again, is au opportunity presented to prane the gram- 
mar plant and train its growth. 

Finally, it is none too early to inculcate the necessity of method in the 
arrangement of thought and expression. 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT, 


Language in Grammar Schools, with special reference to the 
proportional amount of time to be devoted to Technical 
Grammar : by Supr. R. C. Metcalf, Boston. 


We study language for the purpoee of gaining an ability to use it. But 
this purpose is too often lost sight of in the methods followed. A picture 
is presented to the child, and then follows alot of senseless talk. This 
may have its use, but it is not a /amguage-lesson; only preparatory to any 
work in language. A child commences to talk about the picture, and is 
constantly interrupted by the teacher,—correction upon correction, until 
the child loses all interest and spontaniety, One of the hardest things for 
a teacher to learn is to hold his tongue. Present the picture, let the child 
tell his story in his own language; however crude, don’t interrupt. Let 
your criticism, if necessary, come afterward, and better then from some 
other member of the class, who again tells the story in his language. 
Comparisons may then be made and what criticisms are necersary. If the 
child thus talks on, tells his own story without let or hindrance, he gains 
a confidence and ability to speak, which soon become easy and natural. 
If the child is allowed to tell all he knows of a subject, he constantty 
seeke for ideas, conscious of the ability to express these ideas in words. 
Formerly the aim was to a tyamnn language; by this method it is to re- 
produce thought In the pupt own language. 

Again, in the writing-lesson, let the children write for fifteen minutes, 
and let the teacher keep quiet. Then, not examine the slates —a great 
aid unnecessary waste of time,—but have one or two write their exercise 
on the blackboard and the class criticise, They will learn more from that 
than from a month of separate slate criticism. A sponge will answer for 
the rest of the slates. As to technical mmar, each pest of speech may 
be 20 developed that the child knows it from its position and relation in 
the sentence, thus avoiding all guess-work. This may commence in the 
fourth class, or sixth year of the child’s school-life. But it should ever be 
borne in mind that language and writing are the all-essential things. 


Language in Grammar Schools (continued): by Supt. A. P. 
Marble, Worcester. 


A child learns to use lang by hearing it spoken, and his own vocab- 
ulary and the correctness of his expression will correspond with what he 
hears about him; and he learns to express only ao far as he has something 
tosay. Every child ought to learn bo speak correctly from its mother; 
but most of them do not. A majority of children enter school with as 
few ideas as a pet poodle, and with a corresponding poverty of expression. 
This has to be remedied as best we may in the primary school. It can 
never be half done, and we should not expect it. The deficiency must 
then be supplied in the grammar schools, The first difficulty we meet 
here is, then, too few ideas and too little power of expression. 
work is to farnish ideas to be expressed; for there is no use in language 
without something to say. 

Assuming that this preliminary work in Janguage bas been accom- 
plished, either at home or in the primary and grammar schools, it ought 
to continue,—ideas and expressions indefinitely. Now, in every subject of 
study there are two stages, the elementary and the scientific, But from 
the elementary study the pupil does not advance to the scientific ata 
bound. He enters it gradually and imperceptibly. Hence all elementary 
teaching worthy the name is so ordered that it leads naturally and easily 
to the scientific. For example, in the elementary teaching of botany, as 
soon as a resemblance or difference is my ! recognized by the child it is 
time for the name. Pupils need names for these children of the brain as 


up.” The same division into the elementary and the scientific applies to 
language. The scientific begins in the mmar school mainly, but it 
should not be feared at an earlier stage. In all study, curiosity and imag- 
ination should be stimulated, When a child is told that a certain expres- 
sion is wrong, and has the temerity to ask, Why? that is precisely the 
time when the reason should be explained to him, even if he is in the 

rimary school, ‘ But this is technical grammar,” say some. Whatif it 
s should all the reasoning and the nature of the processes in arithmet 
ical computations be insisted on step by step, any more than the reasons 
in the use of language? It is true that in both these studies too much 
may be insisted on, and so the interest be lessened; and iu our mixed 
schools, considering what the a have to do, if not in accordance with 
the best theory also, there will be too little of the practical,—tbat is, acquir- 
ing facility in figuring and in speaking and writing; and, on the other 
hand, too little of the rationule may be insisted on in both. But I cannot 
see why they are not alike in this respect. 

The truth may, perhaps, be expressed thus: The end to be sought in the 
study of language in grammar schools is, a practical knowledge of lan- 
guage sufficient for the expression of all the ideas incident to that stage 
of life’s progress, and at the same time a knowledge of the principles of 
language sufficient to satisfy an intelligent curiosity about it. No definite 
rule can be laid down as to the relative proportion of time to be devoted 
to each; for in the first place, no two schools are alike, and in the second 
place, no two teachers would divide the time alike in dealing with the 
same school. In general, however, about half the time ought to be de- 


voted to each. 


Language in Grammar Schools (continued): by Supt. J. H. 
Davis, Somerville, 

As there is no royal road to learning, in general, so there is no one 
method for teaching language so preéminent that it may be regarded as 
the best method It is, however, strikingly manifest that those teachers 
secure the most satisfactory results who work in accordance with methods 
of their own arranging; who are not mere imitators, but intelligent exec- 
utors of methods which they have thoughtfully devised. In Somerville 
we endeavor to adapt our course of study in language to the age and ca- 
pacity of the pupils. Some form of written language is required daily in 
all the grades, and one exercise a week is preserved in permanent form 
for examination. The youngest children are encoaraged to give expres 
sion to their thoughts. “As soon as they can write they begin to construct 
sentences, to describe pictures, and to write stories suggested by them; to 
reproduce from memory stories which oe have heard or read. As they 
advance they are required to write descriptions of objects and events of 
journeys, real or imaginary; to apply capitals and terminal marks; to 
practice letter-writing, giving special attention to form and arrangement; 
to write business-forms, to study definitions, to write original compositions, 
abstracts of lessons, and biographical sketches of eminent historical cbar 
acters; to parse, analyze, and reconstruct sentences; and to memorize 


s of try and prose. 
choloe ward to gramua?. Inel es and malformations of 
every description abound amon all ranks and conditions of men.” Hence 
the necessity for a knowledge of an accurate standard whereby to regulate 
our speech, and to know to a certainty when it accords with correct usage. 
Only about one-tenth of the pupils of grammar schools enter the high 
schools. If the stady of technical grammar should be confined to that school, 
the remaining nine tenths woul virtually be deprived of all opportunity 
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age in Primary Schools (continued): by Supt. A. A 
oodbridge, Chelsea. 

When the child enters school he can read and talk. He can read some- 
thing of every character with which he has beea made famillar. He can 
read pictures and their meanings, wheu made up of representations of 
things that to him are known. How has he learned this? By the natural, 

he maternal process. Observation, imitation. He comes to the school 
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tion, holding his attention strictly to the picture, and revising his Jan- 
used in the oral description. Be the child’s proof reader. Here, 
hin is the first step in English composition. Look to it that you give 

™ nothing but the purest models of English words and English sentences. 
And soon he reads the word-representations of thought language as well 
as pictures. Then he reproduces these words. Hw writes. Let him 
Write an expression of his own thought, expressed first orally. Never fail 


t mpressio 
These ides must net be allowed to re 


completing the Common-school Course: by Supt. M. L. 
Hawley, Gloucester. 

ciples of lan -teaching depend on r- 

f the ch as the germs of future ideas. 

isolated the mind, but must 


to have the thought expressed orally before writing it. Then see that the 
right words have been chosen, and the correct form of a model English 
sentence has been made. 


f 


be bound together by numero 
in the 


us ties, so that the mind can return to them 
‘is suggested. 


future. Various ways of securing this result were 


The first 


soon as they are born, or otherwise the children are liable to get ‘** mixed 


The imagination of the child must be appealed to, and a stock of related 
ideas must be associated with a vocabulary sufficient for their expression . 
The point was emphasized that the teacher should flood the pupil’s mind, 
if need be, with the subject on which he is to write, or speak, before re- 
Teaching the 
upil to memorize words which do not become living pictures in the mind 
eaves him devoid of ideas, and without invention or originality. To ask 
him, under such circumstances, to write a composition is seeking to create 
Impress him with ideas which take hold of his 
imagination, and he will re arrange them, and expression will follow as a 
natural rerult because be has something to express. In grammar schools 
the study of language is apt to be neglected because of the great number 
of branches taught, This is wholly unnecessary, as language can easily be 
combined with some of the other studies. Language being defined as the 
ower of expression, it follows that copiousness is of the first importance, 
he pupil should be urged to express as many thoughts as possible, even 
though poorly arranged, and marred by frequent repetitions. He should be 
encouraged to correct his own errors, and the teacher should be carefal 
not to dishearten by the number marked against him. The lines of crit- 
icism may bed rawn gradually closer and closer, but they should not be made 
80 stringent as to act like a brake upon his mental machinery. Fertility, 
excess, redundancy are easily restrained withio poogee limits. Pruning is 
not difficult where there is an abundance of foliage; but what remedy is 
there for barrenness and sterility? Nature always abhors a vacuum, 
From the beginning to the end of the students’ course, the study of lan- 
guage should be made self developing and progressive. Language in its 
roadest sense is the chief end of all study. 

While studying the models of English composition, the student should 
be assisted to undertake a course of reading carefully planned by the 
teacher. Each author should be thoroughly studied, and his characteris- 
tics as a writer, his peculiarities, habits, tastes, personal appearance, etc., 
noticed. Following this an exercise may be held each week, to whichiall 
the members of the class are required to contribute something relative to 
the author. This plan enables each one to add something to the general 
stock of knowledge, and serves to fix the results of study more firmly in 
the mind, as well as to enlarge the range of ideas and their expression. 
Different Mp ope will be expressed, discussion will follow, and rapid 
progress will be made in both oral and written expression. Pupils should 
also be required to write accounts of the various experiments made in 
physics and chemistry. This will require accuracy of statement and close 
observation. Persistent application of such methods will familiarize them 
with the usages of the masters of English, awaken a desire to become ac- 
quainted with the best thought of the world, and bless society with an in- 
creased number of cultivated men and women. 


English in High Schools: by Supt. W. H. Lambert, Malden. 


It is proper to assume that the pupil, on entering the high school, has a 
fair eee of grammar, etc.; but it is not enough that the pupil can 
speak and write in keeping with syntactical rules; to correctness he must 
add purity, precision, perspecuity, and strength For too much stress can- 
not be laid upon the study of rhetoric, the end being to acquire, by con- 
stant practice, a skill and readiness in composition. Too often, however, 
these exercises in theme-reading are conducted withont any plan or well. 
understood purpose, or upon a subject entirely beyond the pupil’s com- 

rehension. In the lower grades the exercises in language have been 

ased Ke facts within the horizon of the pupil's own experience, or upon 
material furnished by the lessons which are the subject of daily study. It 
is in the same line that the work in the high school should be carried on, 
and no day should pass without such exercise. It is by much writing that 
ey is acquired. Parallel with the study of rhetoric, and beginning 
with the entrance of the pupil into the high school, should be pursued a 
course in the reading of English classics; not a desultory and spasmodic 
reading,—here a selection, and there a passage, and so on,—but a readin 
based upon a definite and carefully-considered plan. The end to be gain 
is three-fold: (1) An acquaintance with the best English writers and their 
works; (2) An ability tou discover and appreciate beauties of style, and 
thereby to imitate, improve, etc.; (3) To form a taste for good reading. 


We refrain from quoting further from this very able paper, 
as we hope to publish it in full in next week’s issue. 


Sec. J. W. Dickinson heartily indorsed the spirit of the 
papers, and said: 

Language is a faculty of the mind by which we associate our ideas with 
their proper signs. it thus follows that we must havethe ideas first. It is 
useless to oy A {commence with signs. The occasion for the ideas 
which are to thus represented are proper objects, and these should be 
Ss by the teacher. One fault too often here comes in, and that is,— 
the inculcating of information, which is hardly worth while knowing. The 
studies in the primary school course should be better related with that 
which is to follow in the higher grades,—in fact, they might bethe elements 
of the sciences studied at a later stage,as in botany, mineralogy, phys- 
iology. etc. These may be made as simple as need be, and would avoid 
the Giving of jseeming miscellaneoug and accidental instruction. It is now 
too often impossible for the teacher in the higher grades to give any in- 
struction in the sciences, as no foundation has been laid in the lower grades. 
The order of language-teaching should be, first, names of the object,— 
affirmations of that name; second, qualities and parts of the object; third, 
the relations of the object. The order of expression is: (1) simple senten. 
ces; (2) combined sentences; (3) complex sentences. The first composi- 
tion should be that which describes the products of the observing power. 
After that may follow descriptions; tren inventions. Thus should the 
teacher follow a definite plan,—uapknown to the child,—but leading toa 
full development of the mental faculties. 


The lateness of the hour prevented further discussion, 

Ona the motion of Supts. Cogswell and Tash it was resolved 
to appoint a committee on ‘ Language Teaching,’’ who shall 
formulate a schedule of study for primary, grammar, and high 
schools, and report the same at the next meeting. 

It was further resolved, on motion of Supt. Stone and others, 
to furnish as full a report as possible for publication in Tue 
JOURNAL. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the name of Supt, 
J. L. Brewster, of Lawrence, as president for the ensuing 
year. The other executive officers hold over. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


GOOD WORDS. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER. 


— I have received the tirst number of THE AMERICAN TEACHER, and 
am very mugh pleased with its contents. Its articles will prove useful to 
every teacher. for they embody common sense, practical school-room ex- 
perience, and sound doctrine.—F. Louis SOLDAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


— I want to tell you how much I like THE AMERICAN TEACHER. I 
like its force, and make ap, and spirit. I wish every one of our normal 
graduates wouid find it interesting and helpful. I shail be glad, for your 
sake to do what I can to increase its circulation.—T. J. MORGAN, Princi- 
pai State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


— The first number of THE AMERICAN TEAOHER has just come to hand. 
It is an admirable journal; so good that | don’t see how it couid be bet- 
tered. It will exactly meet the wants of a largo class of young teachers, 
always excepting a small minority who know sv much that it is impossible 
for them to learn anything more. | shall endeavor to have every member 
of the Normal Department of the Girls’ High School take THE AMERICAN 
TEACHER, to be used as a supplementary text-book in methods of teach- 
ing. Three such journals as KO UCATION, TAK JOURNAL OF EDUOATION, 
and TaB AMERICAN TEAOHER, illustrate, in a most striking manner, the 
rogress of the New Education.—JOHN Sweet, Principal Girls’ High and 
ormal School, San Francisco, Cal. 


N 

— Accept my thanks for the opening number of The American Teacher. 
I have looked it through with great interest and satisfaction. It covers 
the whole fieid of elementary education in an admirable manner. I am 
specially pleased with the eaitorial department. When the reader of a 
journal firds the op¢ning pages filled with short, pointed, and fresh edi- 
toria = he ivels that tnere must be jife and interest in what follows. It is 
a good introduction. I am also pleased wito the size and general ‘* make- 
up” ofthe paper. Continue to fill these bright pages with articles in- 
structive, suggestive an inspiring to the great body of elementary 
teachers. ar merit and obtain large saccess.—E. E. Wuirx, 


d you will 
Lofayette, Ind. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION, 


Dr. Daniel T. Nelson, Chicago, says: ‘‘I find it a pleasant 


and valuable remedy in indigestion, particularly in overworked 
men. 
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THE WEEE. 


The Vermont State Teachers’ Association, held on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last week, was a 
great success; the younger members showing a vital inter- 
est in the topics discussed. 

The sister State of New Hampshire, whose educators con- 
vened at the same time, also presented at its meeting a pro- 
gram teeming with live topics. Reports of both conventions 
will be published in an early issue. 


YA | priate and timely. 


public meetings, as the only means of preventing a revolution. 
Pitiless vengeance is threatened if the demands of the nihilists 
are disregarded. 

The new standard of time, as adopted by the railroad con- 
ventions in St. Louis aud New York last spring, will go into 
effect on Nov. 18. The time is based on sub-divisions of 
longitude west of Greenwich, each “‘ standard’’ marking the 
difference of one hour. 

The Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, and Kentucky State Teachers’ Associations will all 
meet during the holidays at Christmas. Vigorous efforts for a 
full attendance are being made in the several States, and 
already some of the programs have appeared. Our educational 
columns will give full particulars as soon as obtainable. 


Presipent ARTHUR'S proclamation for a National 
Thanksgiving, on the 29th of November, is both appro- 


WHEN the subject of language-instruction is receiv- 
ing so much attention, the abstracts of the papers read 
before the New-England Superintendents’ Department 
will be read with unusual interest. If the practice of 
our schools corresponds to the theories of the directors, 
we are certainly on the high road to successful results. 


MatrHEew ARNOLD will receive a warm welcome by 
the educators of America, to many of whom his writings 
have been an inspiration, and whose independence in 
thought and speech are so refreshing in an age when 
sham and superficial literature have so strong a sway 
among the people. Mr. Arnold is to speak in Boston, 
next week, on America’s greatest philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


AN attendance on the New Hampshire and Vermont 
State Associations of teachers, held last week, con- 
vinces us of the earnest purpose of the leaders in those 
States to inaugurate educational reforms, and to move 
the educational work out of its mechanical and almost 
worthless methods into the newer and better ways into 
which American education is rapidly advancing. In 
both States, the academy and high-school men, greatly 


to their praise, lead in the work, while the normal 
schools are in the front rank of progress. The young 
men and women who are now at the head of these in- 
stitutions have caught the spirit of the times, and are 
determined to accomplish better things, while the natu- 
rally conservative are not antagonistic to true prog- 
ress. We have never seen surer evidences of a real 
awakening in education than now, in all of the New 
England States, and it but remains for the more pro- 


The all-important subject, the best method of teaching lan- 
guage, formed the sole topic of the papers presented at the 
meeting of the New-England Superintendents’ Association on 
Friday. At the opening of their meeting there was a sharp 
and rather interesting discussion on a resolution, which they 
refused to adopt, according to which teachers were not to be 
engaged unless they presented a formal release from the com- 
mittee under which they had previously served. It was evi- 
dently the general opinion that so long as teachers are engaged 
for a year only, and can be discharged at pleasure, they should 


have the right to resign when they please, and also the right to 
look for a better position elsewhere, while they are employed 
in a particular school. 

The agricultural papers report short crops, both in this 
country and Europe, but a well-stocked market keeps the 
price down. There seems to be plenty of last year’s grain on 
hand. The business failures are less numerous than those of 
last week, but are still large, especially in the South and West. 
From Pittsburgh come reports of the iron and steel works run- 
ning double time. As this is the great storm-center of Amer- 
ican labor-troubles, this double demand on the great furnaces 
bodes well for general business. 

The International Geodetic Association, now in conference 
at Rome, Italy, have reported in favor of the universal adop- 
tion of the Greenwich meridian, and also recommend as the 
point of departure of the universal hour and cosmopolitan 
dates, the mean noon of Greenwich. The conference hopes 
that, if the whole world agrees to the unification of longitudes 
and hours by accepting the Greenwich meridian, England will 
advance the unification of weights and measures by joining 
the metrical convention of 1875. The government of Italy will 
be requested to officially communicate the foregoing action of 
the conference to all nations. 

Traditional British politics have received another surprise in 
the defence, by so prominent a man as Lord Derby, of the 
rights of the New Guinea people against annexation by Aus- 
tralia, and against oppression by an English company of 
traders. This is a way of conquering the good will of weak 
people, seldom practised by England. 

The conference for the protection of submarine cables has 
been concluded at Paris. The most important matter agreed 
upon was that in the event of war any power will be at liberty 
to withdraw, with the right of readmission when peace has 
been concluded. This means that in case of war any power 
may cut cables at its own risk and peril, and the cables must 
take chances similar to other property at sea. 

The latest nihilist proclamation is being exclusively circu- 
lated in Russia, It demands that the Czar sammon the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian people, and aske for full amnesty, 


gressive teachers to take new courage as the day dawns, 
and the day-star gives signs of rising. 


Tue history of the French people, for the past cen- 
tury, has been one of the most instructive in the an- 
nals of humanity in its bearing on the education of the 
people. Only a century ago, but 1,000,000 of the 
27,000,000 of the French people could read and write. 
Of course that 1,000,000 included the whole governing 
class, civic, ecclesiastical, literary, industrial, and social ; 
while the 26,000,000 of the ignorant were in the condi- 
tion that such illiterate masses must always be in simi- 
lar circumstances. The governing class of France at 
the breaking out of the great revolution was not pre- 
eminent for the hateful qualities which are supposed to 
inhere in the close corporation that government had 
then become in Europe. But two momentous truths 
were confirmed by that event: First, that the infallible 
ecclesiastical corporation that is now denouncing our 
American system of popular education as “godless” 
and “communistic,” after hundreds of years absolute 
possession of France, had left that country a century ago 
with its masses uneducated, and ripe for the most terri- 
ble display of popular ferocity and communistic rage 
this world has seen. 

Second, that no exclusive governing class, though 
educated and refined, and itself the dispenser of relig- 
ion, can resist the temptation of an enormous mass of 
brute ignorance, superstition, and vulgarity at the bot- 
tom of society. The terrible risk of waking up such a 
people to the knowledge of their enslavement was 
nowhere better stated than by a great author of this 


“To inform a people of their rights before instructing 
them and making them familiar with their duties, leads 
naturally to the abuse of liberty and the usurpation of 
individuals. It is like opening a passage for the tor- 
rent before a channel has been prepared to receive or 
banks to direct it.” The reason that France has been 
handed over from revolution to imperialism and 
through Bourbon restoration and overwhelming mili- 
tary disaster to the modified republic of the present, is 
probably not half so much from any native incapacity 
for liberty as from this frightful condition of its peo- 
ple to which it had been brought a century ago. It is 
significant that the first serious attempt to establish 
popular education was made immediately after the over- 
throw of the infernal clique of Robespierre. Equally 
significant is the fact that, to-day, the great strain on 
republican France is upon the educational question ; 
the priest hard fighting at every point the determined 
effort of the government to supervise public instruction. 
Not only in France, but in every European nation, the 
cause of education is the cause of free institutions, en- 
lightened religion, and the general advancement of the 
people. 


Ir is all very well for journals like the New York 
Tribune to enter the lists as an out-and-out opponent of 
national aid to education in the South. But, in a late 
notice of the action of the Louisville Educational Con- 
vention, this journal betrays a lofty disdain for the 
opinions of that body of distinguished educators which 
prompts the inquiry, How does it happen that the met- 
ropolitan editor should be in a state of illumination on 
this topic which entitles him to waive aside the testi- 
mony of such a body of men, in a matter concerning 
which they are supposed to be informed? If any man 
in America has a general outlook over the educational 
field, it is John Eaton. If any body down South knows 
the need of Southern children, itis Dr. Cury. Almost 
every man in that convention is a high official in pub- 
lic education or an expert in some region of the educa- 
tional field. Moreover, the trustees of the Peabody 
fund, who, together, represent an amount of knowledge 
and experience in Southern education gained from years 
of study and service, unanimously declare their convic- 
tion of its necessity. Men like Dr. Newell, Governor 
Thompson, Superintendent Orr, Judge Beckner, Mayor 
Courtney, Dr. Heygood, and scores of the best informed 
public men of the South, proclaim its necessity. The 
superior teachers of every Southern State are practically 
a unit in the same opinion. Three-fourths of the 
southern delegation in Congress are of the same mind, 
and probably the only opposition from this quarter to 
the measure will come, either from overstrained polit- 
ical theories against nationality, or provoked by the at- 
tempts of some northern members to saddle the meas- 
ure with conditions both impracticable and humiliat- 
ing. Tur JouRNAL, through its associate editor, whose 
life is largely spent in Southern school-houses and 
homes, has probably more reliable information on this 
point than the entire press of the metropolis; and its 
editor, Dr. Bicknell, is chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Louisville Convention to present the 
subject anew in Congress. Besides, at the great assem- 
bly at Ocean Grove, N. J., held in August, the repre- 
sentatives of .all the educational boards in the country 
engaged in school work in southern States, united in 
the most earnest and moving appeal for the same action 
of the Government; although, by the very nature of the 
grant, they can only expect such indirect furtherances 
of their own operations as would come from the in- 
creased vigor of educational life in the communities 
where their admirable institutions are located. From 
the South itself comes up but one shrill note of angry 
disapproval,—from the eccentric Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. Now, here is a case where the large majority of 
those who are in the best condition to know the facts 
is found arrayed on one side of a question, while the 
most pronounced opposition comes from a class of met- 
ropolitan newspapers which, with all their undeniable 
merits, have never attracted attention as authorities on 
education, and are to-day, on the whole, the least trust- 


worthy and most unfriendly critics of our northern pub- 
lic schools in the country. We leave the fair minded 
reader to his own estimate of the value of these con- 


freedom of the press, freedom of speech, and the right to hold 


revolutionary epoch. Says Bailly, in his Memoirs: 


flicting witnesses. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Some fifty superintendents of schools gathered in 
Boston, on Friday, Oct. 26, in the semi-annual meeting 
of the New England Association. The entire forenoon 
was occupied by a discussion on language in primary, 
grammar, and high schools. This important topic was 
treated with unusual ability, in prepared essays or off- 
hand talk, by Superintendents Hall of Dedham, Wood- 
bridge of Chelsea, Marble of Worcester, Davis of Somer. 
ville, Hawley of Gloucester, Lambert of Malden, and 
Supervisor Metcalf of Boston. In the absence of State- 
Supt. Patterson of New Hampshire, Secretary J. W. 
Dickinson of Massachusetts made an admirable prac- 
tical summing up. It was voted that the speakers con- 
stitute a committee to prepare a suitable report of the 
contents of these valuable addresses. Meanwhile we 
lay before our readers on another page of Tue Jour- 
NAL, the substance of what was said. 

This meeting was suggestive in many ways. First, 
as a notable indication of the growing importance of 
superintendency in New England, it deserved attention. 
The N. E. States have been slow in coming to the conclu- 
sion that public school-work hinges on effective superin- 
tendency. The vicious country-district system, doubtless 
well enough half-a-century ago, has long since become 
a stumbling-block to effective administration even in 
the sparsely-settled rural districts, where, in some of 
these States, it still holds on. And there are important 
cities where there is still a mere nominal superintend- 
ency, or none at all. But the fact that a cheerless Octo- 
ber storm did not prevent fifty able gentlemen, repre- 
senting four states from coming together, proves that 
the day of unbridled and meddlesome individualism, 
miscalled “independence,” is passing away even from 
its time-honored seats in the far East. The men assem- 
bled represented & very powerful element in education, 
and a notable feature was the fact that several of the 
most effective of the younger officials have been drawn 
from the Central and Western States. 

Even more significant was the substantial agreement 
of this body of able educators on what may be called 
one of the most radical features of the New Education,— 
the absolute necessity of a natural method of language- 
instruction, linking together every grade of school-work 
from the kindergarten to the college. The dreary days 
of monotenous drill in technical grammar, parsing, and 
regulation composition-work have certainly gone by, as 
far as the influence of these gentlemen can accomplish 
a result so desirable. Indeed it may be said, in general, 
that the natural method of instruction, as opposed to 
the time-honored cram, mechanism, and memorizing of 
books, is in the air, and gradually taking possession of 
all schools that aim at progress. It can no longer be 
said, as it might have been a dozen years ago, that New 
England school-men are timid and halting in their 
reception of improved methods of instruction. Nowhere 
in the country is there a more earnest and intelligent 
effort to find out and use the most fruitful methods of 
instruction than in the communities where the common 
school had its earliest foundation. 

But, after all, the question forced itself perpetually 
upon the listener to this admirable discussion: Are the 
people of New England giving to these men the sort of 
teachers competent to apply these excellent ideas and 
methods in the daily going-on of school-work? It is 
becoming more evident, every year, that the officers are 
far in advance of the soldiery in the army of instruction. 
Thousands of people, young, crude and incapable of 
being effectively handled, or old, stubborn, and filled 
with conceit, are still found in the school-rooms, kept 
there by popular indifference, personal favoritism, or 
any one of the score of excuses for tolerating notorious 
incompetence in the place where, of all others, ability is 
most in demand. We have in mind a large school 
of two hundred pupils, containing the children of the 
leading families in a county town, where the attempt of 
@ competent master to establish the reign of good man- 
ners, orderly behavior on school premises, and a general, 
civilized treatment of the school-house, is baffled by the 
obstinate and quarrelsome independence of one “ experi- 
enced” teacher; a lady strong in her assertion of 
“woman’s right” to “sauce” everything that wears 
pantaloons. And all over the country the efforts of the 


best superintendents are baffled and paralyzed by similar 
causes. No superintendent, however famous, can teach 
school over the head of the room-teacher. If our career 
of progress in improved methods is not to come toa 
dead halt, or turn out sham progress, there must be more 
strength in the people who actually teach the children. 
If you are to have only plantation-hands, or immigrant 
peasants as servants, it is better to depend on what they 
can do “by the muscle” than run the risk of “smashing 
the machinery” in your new palace on the Boston Back 
Bay. And until the great mass of American teachers 
can be lifted up and vitalized into some growing con- 
ception of the meaning and the methods of the New 
Education, it is perhaps better to “make haste slowly ” 
and trust to the result of such work as this class of 
workmen can reasonably be expected to accomplish. 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The following persons have sent in their names, and 
subscribed twenty dollars each, to become life members 
of the National Association : 

Col. F. W. Parker, Normalville, Ill. 

Hon. John L. Pickard, LL.D., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Hon. B. L. Butcher, Wheeling, West Va. 

Hon. Henry Raab, Springfield, Ill. 

H. H. Belfieid, Esq., Principal North Chicago High School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Major Robert Bing ham, Mebane, N. C. 

E. C, Hewett, LL.D., Normal, Ill. 

Prof. 8. M. Inglis, Carbondale, IIl. 

Six other friends have pledged themselves to secure 
one life member each, making fourteen life member- 
ships secured and pledged since the annual meeting. 
We hope to be able to record one or more names each 
week from this date till the annual meeting in July, 
1884, added to the list of life members to the Associa- 
tion, which now includes one hundred and four names. 


Who will be the next ? 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM, 1884. 


SIXTY DOLLARS FOR THE PRIZE ESSAY, 


A Premium of Sixty Dollars, arising from Toe BickNELL 
Funp of One Thousand Dollars, will be given to the writer of 
the best essay (if worthy) on the topic,— 

The New Education: Its Origin, History, Principles, 

Methods, and Results. 

CONDITIONS. 
(1) The Essay will not be limited as to length. 
(2) It should be written legibly on one side of sheets of essay 


or sermon paper. 
(8) It should be sent to the Secretary of the Committee, on 


or before April 1, 1884. 

(4) The Essay receiving the prize becomes the property of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and may be read at the 
annual meeting. . 

(5) MSS. should be signed with a fictitious name, and should 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the real and 
fictitious name of the writer, P. O. address, etc., with an in- 
closure of postage-stamps for return of MSS. if not accepted. 

D. B. Haear, Chairman of Committee. 
Tuomas B. STOCKWELL, Sec., Providence, R. I. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— “The doing of one thing well is the beginning of doing 
all things well,”’ says Felix Adler. 

— Miss Brackett shows, by quotations from Montaigne, that 
the faultfinders of the schools, newspaper and otherwise, are 
simply plagiarists. 

— It was said by the critics of more than a century ago that 
echolars were superficially acquainted with a multitude of 
subjects, and went to the bottom of very few. 

— The Louisville Courier says that our whole fabric of gov- 
ernment rests on the idea that the people must, as much as 
possible, be left to themselves. Oh, no! our whole fabric of 
government rests on the idea that the people are intelligent 
and virtuous, and that they shouid be left to themselves to the 
extent that they are able to take care of themselves; and that 
limit is determined by the very practical test of ability or in- 


ability to read and write. 

— In the health of teachers, the first thing to give way is the 
nerves. There is a steadiness of wear and tear to this most 
sensitive part of our organization which is not usually found 
in any other profession. To counteract this deleterions infiu- 
ence, the teacher needs to guard jealously the general health 
of the body. No better advice could be given him than that 
which General Dix, dyspeptic from youth, received from the 


celebrated Dr. Abernethy: “‘I can say nothing to you except 


this,—you must take regular exercise, as much as you can bear 
without fatigue; as little medicine as possible, of the simplest 
kind, and this only when absolutely necessary; and a moderate 
quantity of plain food, of the quality which you find, by expe- 
rience, to agree with you. There are a few general rules which 
any man of common sense may learn in a week, such as this: 
That rich food, high seasoning, etc., are injurious. I can say 
no more to you, sir; you must go and cure yourself.”’ 


— Prof. Ordway, of the Institute of Technology, told the 
schoolmasters at their club meeting, two weexs ago, that the 
justification of the introduction of manual labor into the public 
schools lies in the fact that it is an essential means in child- 
training. This is the ground that this journal has always 
stood upon, The newspapers, however, and the purely literary 
circles of our school system, taking an entirely superficial view, 
argue the necessity of such training as a means to check the 
aspirations of the less intellectual of our youths, and as giving 
a knowledge tliat, in some way or other (they don’t tell just 
how), will make a boy skillful and proficient in any trade he 
may choose to adopt. But Prof. Ordway says that manual 
instruction founded on the idea that it is for the sons of poor 
men, or that it is purely for the commercial advantage of learn- 
ing a trade at the public expense, will prove a failure. He 
infers this from the fact that schools, as he says, which have 
been founded in Europe on either of these ideas, have not 
prospered. And they will not succeed, one may be very sure, 
in this country. 

— Schools and politics do not mix well together.» The 
school is modest; politics are brazen. Politics, therefore, play 
havoc with the schools when they are yoked together. We 
are sorry to see that, according to one of our Western ex- 
changes, a superintendent of that part of the country to be 
successful must be a politician. His traits are then given; 
** He must be on good terms with the ‘boys.’’”? He promises 
this and that favor to the men who work for his election. He 
is ready to given money for help, if his candidacy is approved. 
He must flatter every influential man, and subscribe for every 
paper in the county. He must promise anything and every- 
thing that he thinks will please any one, and thereby win 
votes for himself. When he secures the office, he must upon 
no consideration refuse a certificate to the daughter or cousin 
of an influential man who aided him in securing the election.” 
We can imagine this to be true, because the county superin- 
tendents, as well as State, are elected by the political parties. 
But is there a better way ? and if so, if the people cannot be 
trusted to elect the supervisors of their schools, what is that 
better 

— “It is often urged,” says the New-York Tribune, “ that 
the colleges spoil four excellent farmers and merchants for 
every lawyer or clergyman of genuine ability whom they pre- 
pare for a successful professional life. Education cannot trans- 
form mediocrity into genius in America any more than it can 
in England; and, while it has compensating advantages, it 
does not tend to make unsuccessful men contented with their 
lot”? It is true, to-day, that a great many lads are ambitious 
to do that which they cannot, because of native inability, do 
best. It was true in the past, too, and will be in the future. 
It does not follow, however, as the Tribune hints, that a college 
education has anything of evil in it, nor even that it is narrow 
and restrictive. We are told that 90 merchants out of 100 are 
failures, and it would be true to aver the same thing of those 
engaged in any other branch of business. This does not argue, 
however, that the methods of work pursued in any of these 
directions are at fault. It is a mere question of manhood,— 
of adaptability, it may be. It has been said of men, from time 
immemorial, that they are never satisfied with their sphere. 
The boy, too, longs to be like his hero. The college may en- 
lighten, elevate, broaden; but, as the Tribune says, it will not 
make a genius out of a minus quality, or an unsuccessful man 
contented with his lot. It may be said, too, that it will not 
make a statesman out of a two-penny lawyer, or a theologian 
from an ordinary ‘‘country parson.”” Here blood tells, as well 
as education. Success lies quite as much in the sentiments as 
in the intellect. 

— We were sorry to see, last week, that the Catholic Review, 
in an argument against the public schools, was tempted to state 
what was untrue in order to defend one of its major propo- 
sitions. In our Editor’s Table of the 27th of September we 
quoted, without ‘note or comment,’’ an opinion of a leading 
foreign scientist to the effect that the time was coming when 
the ‘“‘whole available area” of the United States will be 
peopled agriculturally, as the Eastern States are now peopled.” 
And that when that time came, the opinion was given that 
then it would be seen that the ‘‘ American family with its one 
or two well-born and well-cared-for children is in every way 
to be preferred to that modeled after foreign ideas, where a 
swarm of ill-kept little ones are brought up in squalid misery, 
to find their way eventually into jails and poor-houses.’’ Our 
contemporary says that the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION was 
‘not ashamed to praise” this opinion. But the JoURNAL OF 
EpvucaTIon neither praised nor condemned it. It said nota 
word which could justify even the dullest mind in asserting 
that we “‘ praised’ the thought. Neither did anything indeli- 
cate enter our mind when we wrote the quotation, nor do we 


believe that its author thought that any such gross and impure 
inferences would be drawn from his remark asthe editor of 
the Catholic Review jand its ‘‘ western priest’’ sees, when he 
speaks of ‘‘ what makes so much of the married and unmarried 
womanhood of New England a horror in the eyes of the Lord 
of Life.” It was an inference foul and uncalied for; and we 
cannot conceive how it could have suggested itself to any 
one whose was pure and refined. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. In three parts. Part II, 
Tron and Steel. By Robert H. Thurston, A. M., C E., etc. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons; 1883. 

Some thirty years ago we had, as a leading authority, the 
foreign work, Overman’s Manufacture of Iron in all its Vari- 
ous Branches, and years later we read on the web of some of the 
earlier steel rails laid in a Massachusetts railroad, the name, 
**Cammell,”’ of Sheffield, Eng. But here we have before us, 
in 680 pages, the second of three parts on the ‘‘ Materials of 
Engineering;’’ and where a track made of Cammell’s rails is 
being relaid, there appears on the new rails the stamp of the 
American manufactory at Troy, N. Y. 

Again: in Johnson’s American edition (1848) of Weisbach’s 
Mechanics of Machinery and Engineering, we have, in the 
second volume (p. 68-98) thirty pages on the ‘‘ strength of ma- 
terials,’’ which are described in a note as a very concise putting 
together of ‘‘ the most valuable part of our present knowledge 
of this subject.’’ Also in his preface the thorough author says 
that ‘‘ mathematics can only guide our ideas, and not give us 
any,”’ and proceeds to speak of the prime necessity of special 
experiments in order to *‘ create the facts,’’ out of which math- 
ematics may develop formulas which can give definite quanti- 
tative answers to the questions of how much, and of what 
dimensions, raised in particular cases. In Prof. Thurston’s 
work we find nearly ten times the space devoted to this most 
essential subject, strength of materials, that was given to it in 
Weisbach. All this shows great progress in the course of a 
generation, and especially a gratifying American progress. 

The work before us seems to be very complete, and to be 
performed, not only with ability, but with great diligence in- 
spired by enthusiasm. Beginning with a description of the 
useful metals, it proceeds with a historical sketch of iron man- 
ufacture; description of iron ores; the production of cast and 
wrought iron, and of steel, giving various processes with 
numerous illustrations, and a full account of the properties of 
the varieties of iron and steel. Then follows the second half 
of the work on the strength of iron and steel in many shapes 
and uses and under various conditions, and ending with a 
chapter on the important subject of specifications, inspection, 
and tests. Various testing machines, including Emery’s 
famous machine, and an ingenious one by the author, are also 
described. 

The numerous references direct the student, or practician, 
to abundant other sources of information, useful in forming a 
peeteas library. The multitude of tables,—more than one 

undred of them,—afford a large visible supply’ of facts 
upon which many easily applicable formulas are based, suited 
to — greater variety of cases than were treated in earlier 
wo 

Ia a word, the work would seem to be invaluable to the iron 
miner, manufacturer, and merchant; and to the engineer and 
architect; while also in large part so easily readable as to de- 
serve a piace in public and high-school libraries. 

The publishers have, as usual, done their part well, with 
respect to paper, printing, and binding. A full table of con- 
tents and index, each referring both to pages and articles, 
greatly facilitates the use of the work. Without undertaking 
to read all of the nearly 700 pages, we have, at many random 
openings, discovered no typographical errors. On page 147, 
under the head of ‘‘ Determining the Value of a Furnace,’ real 
life might provoke one to add one more item, viz., percentage 
of receipts used in lobbying, or in fighting rival manufacturers. 
Bat we beg pardon, and commend the volame to all makers, 
sellers, users, and students of iron. 


“* FRICTIONAL ORSTATICAL ELEcraicity,’’ — Its Utilization 
in its Infancy. SrupgeNTs’ ELECTRICAL CABINET. 11 Dey 
Street, New York: Curt W. Meyer. Price, $15 00. 

Now that magnetic, as well as galvanic electricity has been 
employed in so various ways, and its usefulness, when practi- 
cally applied, has sufficiently been proven that no other agent 
at our command can more properly fulfill certain purposes; it 
is still the wide field of ‘frictional electricity ’’ that needs ex- 
exploration, and if it has not altogether been abandoned since 
Benjamin Franklin’s time, comparatively small is the advance 
which has been made in this direction. 

There is no doubt that this wonderful source in nature at 
hand, but not as yet completely at our command, involves a 
o— deal more than what has been discovered of it so far. 

rictional electricity has guided us to the very laws of elec- 

trical science, and a careful study of its peculiar properties will 
consequently be of essential value to the student of electrical 
science. Therefore, and taking in consideration the fact of our 
advanced state of things, being almost surrounded by electrical 
wires in every possible direction, the application of which in 
turn is providing employment for hundreds of thousands of 
people, it seems to be about time that our common schools 
should make provision, to more generally adopt, a course of 
elementary experimental lessons in electricity as becoming part 
of our common course of studies, and by so doing awaken 
those posse:sing an inventive genius, to interest the search for 
further developments. There is no proper reason why such 
could not be done. Apparatus is furnished now at such a 
trifling cost that in this direction certainly no complaint would 
justify the omission of this useful study. A complete outfit 
of apparatus sufficiently powerful for all class experiments 
is now offered in cabinet form atsa low a figure as $15,—we might 
say in reach of almost every student. ‘This electrical cabinet 
consists of a powerful electrical glass-plate machine, of only 
eight inches diameter, but possessing a most wonderfal elec- 
trical energy, capable of producing a one-inch spark, which is 
all that is required for general experimenting. This machine 
has never failed, even under the most trying conditions of the 
surrounding atmosphere, to answer its purpose. Additional 
apparatus forming this cabinet are the so-called ‘‘ Head of 
Medusa,” Pith Ball Electrometer, Electrical Orrery, Bells on 
Stand, Electrical Cannon, Leyden jar aud discharger, Amal- 
gam, Chain, and Manual of Electricity,—all contained in a neat 
case, well protecting the instruments and machine after they 
have been used in the class-room. A proper illustration of 
electrical repulsion, attraction, neutralization, and induction, 
as well as the heating-power of electricity, by firing ether, alco- 
hol, or the electrical cannon, igniting gas, etc., and also repro- 
ducing mechanical force by electricity, can all be given with 
the aid of this usefni electrical cabinet. 


An elementary guide-book of practical experiments, repared 
to accompany the Electrical Cabinet, is sold by Prof. Cart Ww. 
Meyer, 11 Dey Street, New York. 


Tue CumULATIVEe METHOD FoR LEARNING German. Adapted 
to Schools or. Home Instruction. By Adol Drey ing. 
Boston: D. Appleton & Co, Price, $1.00. fe 
It is generally admitted that a shorter route to the goal is 


needed for acquiring the foreign lan ages. Mr. D ri 
teacher of long and successful the 


lative Method”’ in German as a remedy for the old methods 
that have made the acquisition of German so tedious and diffi- 
cult to most English students. The method, as its title ind!- 
cates, is to pass in easy stages from simple terms to complex 
phrasing. o make the exercises more effective, and to fix a 
habit of rendering grammatical forms speedily and accurately, 
the student is gradually introduced toa limited but well-selected 
vocabulary, consisting of 350 nouns, 125 adjectives, and 200 
verbs, besides the necessary adjuncts of minor words and par- 
ticles. By a constant recurrence of the units of this word- 
inventory, they are presented to the student in frequent and 
ever-changing groupings and associations, bringing out fully 
both their individual and their conventional. meanings. The 
stock of words presented is ample for the practical wants of 
every-day life and conversation. The Miscellaneous Reading 
Lessons of this book are worthy of special study. They pre- 
sent a great variety of topics within the range of a vocabulary 
of about five hundred words, In these lessons many words 
appear from a dozen to thirty times, bringing out the fall force 
of their meanings in their varied forms and relations. The 
aim of the system is two-fold: First, economy of time in learn- 
ing the language; and second, to supply a plain and easy guide 
to a thorough knowledge of the practical framework of the 
language. We heartily commend this method to teachers and 
students of German, which is based upon the theory that, in 
the acquisition of a foreign language, the faculties should be 
brought into active service. The author does this by combin- 
ing, first, sentences, then letters, anecdotes, stories, etc. The 
final selection for reading in the book contains the grand total- 
ity of the verbal inventory, arranged in an iastructive and 
pleasurable combination. 


A History or THE New-York State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. With Sketches of its Prominent Educators. By Hy- 
land C. Kirk. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Price, 50 
cents. 

Mr. Kirk has prepared the History of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of New York with care and accuracy. The organiza 
tion and growth of the Association is described, not in the dry 
phraseology of an annalist, but in the language of one who 
finds a delight in what he is doing, and who is possessed of all 
needed data. The record of teachers’ meetings during nearly 
forty years is, therefore, fall of interest, not only to the teach- 
ers themselves, but to every friend of public education. The 
history contains many biographical sketches of distinguished 
superintendents, conductors, principals, presidents, and teach- 
ers, many of them accompanied by portraits of their subjects, 
and no one who has contributed largely to educational advance- 
mentin the State has failed tosecure recognition. The volume 
is in handy octavo form, containing 196 pages of closely set 
brevier, with perfectly clear impression upon fine quality paper, 
bound strongly within tastefully ornamented covers. 


MopERN SPANISH Reavines. Embracing Text, Notes, and an 
Etymological Vocabulary. By William [. Knapp, professor 
in Yale College. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co, 

In this book are found thirteen choice prose readings, each 
complete in itself, that admirably represent the language of 
modern Spain, in several styles of writing,—the simple narra- 
tive, the essay, history, the formal lecture, etc. These read- 
ings furnish a capital introduction to Spanish current literature, 
and at the same time they are specially adapted to the varied 
needs of the class-room. The Notes are well adapted to give 
the student the aid and stimulus he needs in the readings. 
The Etymological Vocabulary will be of great value and inter- 
est to students of classical training. The book is made in the 
best style. In fact, the books of Ginn, Heath & Co. are all 
models of good mechanical work for school and college use. 


New York: Charles 


THe GosPeL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

This scholarly book is Volume lV. of the “‘ International 
Revision Commentary on the New Testament,” based upon 
the Revised Version of 1881 by English and American schol- 
ars, and members of the Revision committee. edited by Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D., professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, and president of 
the American Committee on Revision. The Commentary of 
the Gospel of John contained in this volume is by Dr. Mulli- 
gan and Dr. Moulton, who were among the most active and 
influential of the New Testament Revision Company. The 
work shows patient, careful, and reverential study. For teach- 
ers and students it will be found very valuable. It is printed 
in clear, bold type, and substantially bound. 


Dosta. Par Harry Greville. New York: William R. Jen- 
kins. Price, 60 cents. 

This is the first volume of a series of French novels to be 
republished by Mr. Jenkins, of New York, under the general 
title of *‘ Romans Choisis.’’ These books are to be in French. 
Dosia is a novel marked for its purity of style and brightness 
of narrative. It will be found useful as a means of acquaint- 
ing scholars in French with the idioms of the language, etc. 


Tue Boy-LoLiarp. By Frederick A. Reed, A M., author of 

Fined Twin Heroes. Boston: Congregational S.S. and Pub 

ety. 

This book is intended as a companion to the well-known 
book The Twin Heroes, by the same author, and is a tale of 
the readers of Tyndale’s New Testament in the times of Henry 
VII. The men and women introduced to the reader in this book 
lived during the period of the introduction of the first printed 
English New Testament, among the people of England. While 


the writer has indulged his fancy to some extent in his illus’ te 


trations of truth, he has adhered to strict accuracy in respect 


to historical statement, and also in his descriptions of the| ro 


manners and customs of the time. It describes vividly the 
effects upon English society of introducing the translations of 
the Bible in the early years of Henry VII. and Cardinal Wol- 
sey. Mr. Reed, the author, died in June, 1883,—after this 
work went to press. He will be tly missed, for he was do- 
ing a good work in acquainting the young with the vital facts 
of English church history. 


SPECIMENS OF Frence LITERATURE, FROM VILLON TO 

Huao. Selected and edited by GeorgeSaintsbury. Oxford; 

** Clarendon Series.” New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 

$225. For sale by Willard Small, Boston. 

This excellent compilation is intended to form a companion 
volume to the well-known Short History of French Literature. 
It furnishes an admirable idea of the various achievements of 
French literature, ‘‘from the literary point of view.” The 
extracts are selected for their intrinsic merit and interest, and 
and with a view to supply the key to other interesting French 
writings. The book contains over 550 pages, and include the 
best selections from the writings of Frangois Villon, Philippe 


de Comines, Guillaume Coquillait, Henri Baude, Martial 
D’ Auvergne, Georges, Chasteliain, Jean Robertet, Ballads of 


the Fifteenth Century, Jehan du Pontalais. Marot, Fontaine, 
Rabelais d’ Aubiqfie, Garnier, Calvin, Regnier, Rosseau, 
Madame de Staél, Thiers, Guizot, Gautier, Victor Hugo, 
Damas, and many others. We know of nocompilation so well 
adapted to give to the student of the French language 80 com- 
plete and valuable a knowledge of its literature. Brief notes 
are appended, and an alphabetical list of authors, from whose 
writings extracts are made. It is a book every student of 


French will want. 


NATURAL PuiLosopay. By Isaac Sharpless, Sc.D., professor 
of Mathematics and Astronomy, Haverford College, and G. 
M. Phillips, A.M., principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Penn. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. 
authors and publishers. 

In these two text-books the authors have succeeded remark- 
ably in a very difficult undertaking. The books are not too 
large for use in the high school and academy, while in the se- 
lection of matter fundamentals have been preserved and stated 
with scientific accuracy, and the whole is so put together that 
it is difficult to say how it could be improved, either for a text- 
book or for general reading. We think the teacher who ex- 
amines them will be pleased with both the work of the authors 
and the publishers. A column might be filled with specific 
commendations, but verbum sat. Q. 


Donat Grant. By George Macdonald, Boston: D. Lothrop 

& Co. 786 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This new novel by George Macdonald is one of the very best 
of its class. Itis full of genuine power, and will make this 
author of world-wide reputation more popular than ever with 
those who believe that good works of fiction are important in- 
strumentalities for inculcating principles of truth and honor. 
The career of Donal, and his struggles to keep in the true path 
of life will greatly stimulate aod encourage the young men of 
to-day. In old age the hero of this book is represented in a 
charming light. He was a true man; his life was hid in that 
of his Divine Master, and his influence and example tended ~ 
to make others give and get good to the very end of life’s 
career. Such books as this will help to make good men. It is 
well printed and bound in good library style. 


HAND Book oF THE EARTH; or, Natural Methods in Geogra- 
phy. By Louisa Parsons Hopkins, teacher of Normal Meth- 
ods in the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 47 Franklin street. 

As is well known to the readers of THE JOURNAL, Mrs. 
Hopkins is one of our most able teachers and accomplished 
writers. Her articles bear witness to an active, vigorous, and 
original mind, developed by excellent training for most suc- 
cessful teaching, either in the class-room or lecture-room. 
The chapters in this book first appeared in THE JOURNAL, 
forming an introduction treatise in geography, and offer 
an original and philosophical presentation of the subject. The 
best use will be as a text-book for reviews, where the princi- 
ples of generalization need to be applied, and here it will be 
found especially suggestive. Several of our best experts have 
aided Mrs. Hopkins in the revision of her work, and at the 
present time we know of no more helpful text-book for all 
grades of teachers. 


HAND-BOOK OF OVER 12,000 ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRAC- 
TIONS. By the Rt. Rev. Samuei Fallows, A.M., D.D., author 
of Synonyms and Antonyms, Synonyms Discriminated, etc. 
Chicago: The Standard Book Co. Price, $50 cents. 

This handy manual! contains nearly 3,500 miscellaneous 
abbreviations and contractions used in writing and printing. 
It includes classical and mediwval abbrevist.ons, a dictionary 
of masonic abbreviations, words, phrases, etc. It will be found 
very useful to all classes of readers. Indeed, such a manual 
has long been needed for the people generally who read news- 
papers and periodicals. They are full of abbreviations that 
are unknown tothe great mass of readers. This little book 
will solve all these mysteries. It is well bound in extra clotb, 
gilt side and back title. 


— There are reasons for believing that Miss Anna L. Ward, 
joint author of the Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia of Quotations, of 
Bloomfield, N. J., is the compiler of the new American adapta- 
tion of Bohn’s Dictionary of Quotations. 

— The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song, published by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., seems to be very popular, and the pub- 
lishers are kept very busy to supply the demand. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Religious Duty; by Frances P. Cobbe; $1.00. Boston: G. H. Ellis 
Inorganic Chemistry; a text-book for students; by Prof. V. Richter; 
$2.50. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston & Co. 
Sea-Sickness: Its Cause, Nature, and Prevention; by W. H. Hudson; 
$1.20. Boston: 8. E. Casina, 
Sonnets; by Mark Pattison; Parchment Series.” D. Apple- 
D 0. 
A History of the American People; by ArthurjGilman, A.M.; $2.50.... 
The Club and Ours; by John Preston Lyme. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
French Celebrities; by Francis W. Potter ; 15 cents.... By-Ways of 
Literatare; y Fs H. Wheeler; 26 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalle. 
American Colleges, their Students and Work; by Charles F, Thwing. 
New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
Cornelius Nepos; by Thomas B. Lindsay, Ph.D, New York: D. Apple- 


a & Co, 

Classic Home Ballads; selected editor of Quiet Hours. Boston: 


THE MAGAZINES. 


-— The November issue of The Eclectic Magazine will commend itself 
to all lovers of good literature. There are sixteen artic! . 
The editorial departments are of their usual interest, a oe 


— The North American Review, for Novewber, satisfies the aire- 
ments of the most exacting reader. There are two scientific icles, 
namely, he Solar Physics,” by Prof. Balfour Stewart, and “ Modern Ex- 
by Gen. John Newton. Pr. Hammond's Estimate of Woman” 

reviewed by Mrs. L. D. Biake, Miss N. Morais, Mrs. 8. A. Underwood, 
and Dr. C. Lozier. 


— The November Atlantic continues several of the features which made 
the October number one of unusual excellence. The serial stories, “A 
Roman Singer” and “ Newport,” have each two new chapters. There 
are ms by Edith M. Thomas, C. P. Cranch, and John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Reviews of new books and the Contributors’ Club conclude an excellent 
number of this magazine. 


— The November number, concluding the sixty-seventh volume of Har- 
pers’ Magazine, is rich in’ illustrations. The frontispiece. illustrating 
Austin Dobson’s m, “ At Last,” is from a drawing by E. A. Abbey. 
Mr. William Bilaikie’s article, entitled “ Oar Children’s Bodies,’’ strikes 


vigorously at some alleged defects of our home and school training, and 
his suggestions will command general attention, ” 


‘ 
| 
| 
Biblical Study: Its Principles, Methods, and History; together with a 
catalogue of books of reference; by C. A. Briggs, D.D.; $2.25.....The 
Wisdom of Goethe; by J. Stuart Blackie; $1.25.....The Cottage Kitchen: 
a collection of practical and inexpensive recipes; but Marian Harland; 
$1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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CONN. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT NEW HAVEN. 
Continued from last Week. 


Day—OcrosBeR 20. 
Morning Session. 


Saturday morning opened with a drizzliog rain, yet a fair 
audience was present, The first paper was, 


Reading in Primary and Grammar Grades, 


by A. H. Stevens, of Stamford. Object of the paper to pre- 
sent nothing new, but to open avaluablediscussion, The old- 
fashioned *‘ curricuium,”’ the three R’s, is, and must continue 
to be, practically the curriculum of the primary and grammar 
rades. The first Ris the most important. QOue-half of the 
child’s school-hours, until he entered the higt school, should 
be devoted to learning to read. Theexcellene f the perfect 
primary or grammar teacher will consist in the | .bitual exer- 
cise of the ability to teach ieadi:¢ as it should be taught. 
Reading is *‘getting the sense.’”’ ‘ILe best fitted pupils are 
those who can get the sense without baviig to rely too much 
on the teacher’s explanations. The term reading has two 
meanings: a8 ‘“‘reading good authors,” * teaching reading.”’ 
In all arts,—and reading is an art,—tbere are three stages,—ac- 
quisition, assimilation, expression. Lo.v-continued drill is 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of the rudiments and facility 
in the use of the tools of an art. The reader’s tools are in- 
stant aud easy recognition, and prompt and correct utterance 
of words. Vital germ of Quincy system was systematic em. 
ployment of cultured teachers to teach children the art of see- 
ing, hearing, ete. Teach words, and teach them thoroughly, as 
signs of things. Elocution is a mere form of expression. 
Available for all,—affords pleasure and profit to all classes. 
Improvement is the object of teaching reading. Take time for 
it, if there is not time. Make elocution of secondary impor- 
tance, yet give time to it, for good audible reading is a desirable 
accomplishment. Teach constantly in every exercise, Sug 
gestions for inexperienced teachers, to beginners, present first 
object, then picture, then word (printed and written); make 
the sentence the integral unit, teach the period as the end 
of the sentence; secure parent’s interest; supplementary read- 
ing at any cost; visit other rooms for hints, not for imitation. 
Don’t teach alphabet first; don’t use a spelling-hook; don’t 
give reading too deep or too babyish; don’t read to them too 
much, but have them read; don’t be discouraged; don’t let 
anything tempt you to work for show, 
Discussion, 
Mr. Mead read for Mr. Gordy, of Ansonia, ‘‘ Silent Reading 
a Powerful Instrument in Mental Development.’’ Ability to 


read is the difference between the ordinary and intelligent boy. 
Advised the sentence-method. First step, teaching pupils to 


use accurate expressions in conversations with their teacher; 
second, to give oral expression to the written symbols. Chil- 
dren may acquire the habit of carefully looking through the 
sentence. 

Mr. Hurd, of Bridgeport, said elocutionary drill was good for 
effect, not for the best work. Reading is learning to read in 
all studies, No punctuation-mark but the period was a stop- 
ping place; their use to bring out the sense, and show the re- 
lations of the parts of the sentence. The need for thus teach- 
ing reading, is the startling fact that fully one-quarter of the pu- 
pils leave school before eight years old. Aim at the sense of 
the passage, not derivation and technical meaning of words. 
What good of arithmetical rules if scholars cannot read under- 
standingly? Pupils read ‘‘cheap trash” because written in 
the easiest style,—short sentences and easy words. * 


Mr. Barrows, of Hartford, thought there was a time when a 
child ought to get out new words by themselves. Called atten- 
tion to the method of word-building which he had observed. 
Was also used for syllables. 


Mr, Stevens added that he would encourage ‘children 
make their own definitions from use of words in the sentence, 
Queer definitions would be got, but habit and practice would 
soon remedy. By request, asked whether supplementary read- 
ing should be at sight, or first studied, 


Mr. Whitmore, of New Haven, thought ladies knew more of 
reading than men. Good readers, whether professional or 
social, wererare. One object of teaching reading is to give pu- 
pils ability to express themselvesclearly. Not necessary to re- 
strict teachers to one method. Advised teaching by words, 
sentences, paragraphs; or if it could be possible, by whole 
book, provided teachers kept their faith in their method. 
Thought many present difficulties could be overcome by old- 
fashioned methods. He would teach by letters. Audible 
reading was for accurate expression; teach to read and talk at 
sametime. Found his pupils defective in this respect. Would 
teach spelling; correct writing agood thing. Thought spelling 
and pronunciation of _——s should go together. Take time 
for the pupils to read; have them read rapidly. 


The Public-School System of Today: Its Aims and Methods, 


by C. F. Carroll, of the Conn. State Normal School, was the 
next paper. 

We differ to-day concerning Methods more than about aims. In ou 
educational gatherings discussions always follow the raising of the ques- 
tion ** how,” and we are apt to decide to follow our own devices. Certain it 
is that some questions have been settled. One of them is the conversa- 
tional element in education. The objects of instruction are (1) to furnish 
a familiarity with common things; (2) to awaken responsive action in the 
mind; (3) to embody these impressions in suitable words. The emotions 
of pleasure that prevail in the organism of a child are open doors to all 
early mental activity. A bunch of grapes held before a class of almost 
vacant minds elicited the first exercise in language. ‘* Who would like 
one?” produced an almost painfal state of activity and a storm of replies, 
Through trained eyes nature appears as not al! of one color, but as com- 
posed of many in harmony. The dress, and bearing, and refinement of 
mind, and the entire future history of the child may be modified. The 
best lesson of the day will be given in this familiar talk. A school-room 


lacking this element savors of prison discipline, and favorable conditions 
to self-activity become wanting. As school managers, can we set the ex- 
ample and show the magic process? In our presence is there liberty of 
Senet “ Come, let us live for our children,” said Froebel. A second 
fundamental requirement, is that pupils identify the elements of knowl- 
edge in their combinations. It is not enough to produce afew expressions 
or words that tell how, when, or where, but a multitude of such expressions 
should be furnished. In percentage the simple elements must be seen and 
traced without effort at recognition. In this way all difficult things be- 
come easy and attractive. Enough of the experience of every day life 
must be brought into the school-room to people the abstract questions of 
number. Business arithmetic is purely a matter of experience in large 
doses. True teaching consists in the successful introduction of this expe- 
rience into all the work of schools. Yet theseverity of mental effort must 
not be left out. The combinations of number ased in all elementary pro- 
cesses should be recognized with automatic precision. Two-fifths and five- 
sixths must be seen and thought of as seven-thirtieths; 20 must be seen 
and feit as 25 per cent. more than 16; 5, as 124 per cent. of 40, and all 
other such combinations daily performed in business life, without help of 
slate and -_- should become the inseparable numerical alphabet of 
every pupil. The business world is forcing us to secure the widest famil- 
iarity with every-day relations. From these points two corollaries may be 
deduced: First, discipline and a multitude of attendant ills sink entirel 
out of sight. Second, teaching is a business depending strictly upon busi- 
ness principles. The necessities of the public school system are t seen 
in the sharp demand for the best teaching-talent. To meet this demand is 
the aim and problem of the hour. A method can never be preserved or 
transmitted. There must be a living, unbroken connection between the 
school that makes teachers and the schools that such teachers are to direct. 
The work must at present be done largely by principals, superintendents, 
and teachers themselves. 

The idea of supplying teachers ready-made, and promoting the common 
schools through this system, is partly feasible. The city training schools 
should become one of the very strongest aids in supplying the need of the 
schools. They should rival the normal school in educating firat-class 
teachers. Whole cities and towns have been roused to activity by the class- 
method of teachers’ meeting under the direction of observing and intelli- 
gent er aye The country at large has caught the impulse. People 
are ready for the newest and the best, and the wise and skillful teacher 
will rarely be seriously hindered in ~_oo atimprovement. The school 
is to train the citizen, Each new and higher civilization imposes new de- 
mands upon the instructors of its children. American education must be 
comprehensive and epecific. It must embody the growth and experience 
of the past. We are aiming to teach language better than the humanists. 
The theory of learning from nature and from things, and the world at 
am is receiving its first illustrations in our age. The conception of 
training hand and eye, of educating the senses, has just assumed definite 
form in the establishment of industrial schools. We can omit nothing of 
the experience of the past, but our thronging commerce, our swift means 
of exchange and intercourse, compel us to emphasize a new side to educa- 
tion. To live and grapple with men implies a precision and a ready com- 
mand of every department of school harmony. We must add to this that, 
to live and be a man under the modified forms of social business calls for 
special education of the will that we may choose well between many _ 
sible courses of action; that we may concentrate our energies in the midst 
of the distractions of social life. ethod follows asa mere invention of 
the hour. General principles remain, and we shall be forced to command 
them as the alphabet to all our work. 


Discussion. 


Discussion of the subject opened by W. I. Twitchell, of Hart- 
ford. Present methods are called ‘‘ new,’’ but examination of 
history shows that they are not, —are but the revival of the 
old. Methods change from day to day. The best of the past 
has been lost sight of by the majority of teachers. The old 
country schoolmaster had a mightier influence than methods, 
formulas, etc. His representatives are still scattered amongst 
ur, and are an element not to be ignored! There is in our 


SCIENCE 


HICH SCHOOLS. 


America Science Series, Briefer Course 


Newcomb & Holden’s Astronomy, 
Briefer Course. 12mo, $1.40. 


ASTRONOMY, | 
PHYSIOLOGY, | 
ZOOLOGY, . 


The above books have been prepared with special ref- 
erence to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
College Classes which have not time or disposition to 
go as thoroughly into the details of these sciences as 
would be necessary in using the well-known larger 
works in THE AMERIOAN SOIENOE SERIES. 


ce Specimens of the above sent to teachers for ex- 
wae postpaid, upon receipt of 44 the advertised 
rice, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Martin’s the Human Body. Bricfer 
Course, 12mo. 


Packard’s Zoology. Briefer Course, 
12mo. (Ready Oct. 25) 


Improved Bunsen Batteries. 
THE BEST for SCHOOL EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


Important improvements in the connections for 
the carbons. Best material used. 
Weight of zincs, each 3 Ibe. Price (lower than ever 
offered before), $2.00 per cell. Packing extra. 
Address : A. P. GAGE, 
42a English High School, Boston. 


Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
1681, 1882, are sent to any address. Price, $4.00 
Address, NEW- ENG, PUB. CO., 

16 Hawley St. Boaton. 


of THE JOURNAL for the 


|G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


HAVE NOW READY 
ALENDAR OF AMERICAN HIS- 


Dr. JOHN LORD says of it; * It shows discrimi- 
nation in selecting the salient points of History. I pre- 
dict for it a great success, which it rich!y deserves.” 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE. Fi 4 
Mrs. 8. B. HERRICK. Beautifully iilustrated. 


A book for naturalists, young and old. 


TOPICS OF THE TAME. A series of repre- 
sentative essays on questions of the day. Princi- 
pally selected from the leading British and Conti- 
nental jouruals. Published in handsomely printed 
16mo volumes, Price each, in paper, 25 cts.; in cloth 
flexible, 60 cts. 6 vols. now ready; in box, $3.50. 


Vol. VI—ART AND LITERATURE. 


Comprising “ The Philosophy of the Beautiful,” by 
Yrof. J. 8. Blackie: “ South Kensington Hellenism: 
A Dialogue,” by H. D. Traill; The 
Art,” by Stanley Lane-Poole; The Ancient, Me- 
diwval, and Modern Stage,” The Impressionists,” 
by Frederick Wedmore; “‘ Wagner and Wagner- 
ism,”’ by Edmund Gurney. 
VOL. SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
VoL, STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY. 
VOL. STUDI«S IN LITERATURE. 
VOL. HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
QUESTIONS OF BELIEF. 


*,* Sehd for Putnam's Fail List of New Publications. 


To Public-School Teachers 


— AND — 


COLLECE STUDENTS. 


DR. E. R. HUMPHREYS gives series of PRIVATE 
LESSONS to Teachers and Students in advanced Latin 
and Greek Composition, on SATURDAYS viva voce, and 


‘‘ tis astonishing how many books of reference may be dispensed with by the student who 
has access to this admirable compilation.??—St. James’s Gazette, London, 


The Great Encyclopedic Lexicon. 
Containing 130,000 Words and More Than 3,000 Pictures. 


During the past decade, English experts have been engaged upon a careful revision of the 
earlier edition of The Imperial Dictionary, which, for more than 25 years, has been accepted 
in Great Britain as a standard lexicon of the language. By arrangement with the English 
publishers, Messrs. Blackie & Son, Taz Century Co. are enabled to place this great work, 
in its revised state, before the American public. The sale in America has far exceeded the 
expectations of the publishers. The work was first offered here in March last, and several 
editions have already been sold. No scientific or literary man can afford to be without 
The Imperial. 

The press reviews of the new Imperial in both England and America have been enthusiastic 
in its praise. The London Times says, ‘‘ We should not wish for anything better.” ‘The 
Literary World, of Boston, describes it as 


“A COMBINATION OF DICTIONARY AND ENCYCLOPZDIA,” 


and adds, ‘‘ The Imperial Dictionary answers in a single work the questions for which the 
reader usually turns to two.”” The New York Tribune, in along review, enumerating 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE IMPERIAL 


over other similar works, says,— 
‘‘The definitions, in general, are terse and explicit, care being taken to explain clearly 
what is not familiar, and to dismiss in a single line or compact phrase what every reader may 


dence. Address by letter, E. R. HUM- 
PAHREYS LL D., 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


ORATORICAL — DRAMATIC — 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. Il. 


READINGS — RECITATIONS — DIALOGUES — TABL 
Contains the latest and beat productions of the MOST POPULA 
TO DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS 
Back numbers always on a 
and newsdealers, or will be sent, post. aid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages. Paper binding, 


NATIONAL SCROOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, Publishers, 


&ppropriate new cover and design. 


_ Publication Department. 440 eow 


PATHETIC — HUMOROUS. 


EaUX. 

R ENGLISH AND 
' arsin handso 

of standard literature all booksellers 


for Catalogue. 
hand, Send for 35c.; cloth, 60c. 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


100 CHOICE 


GARRETT’ 


SELECTIONS, No. 22, 


NOW READY, 

Containing the Best New Things for Declamation 

Uniform with preceding Nambers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 

P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., 


and Parlor Readings. 


be expected to know.” 


THE PRICE 


of the English edition in cloth is 25 shillings (about $6.25) per volune. The American edition 
costs $5 per volume, or $20 for theset in cloth. The price in half Russia (i. ¢., black Russia calf 
back and corners, with silk-finished cloth sides and red edges) is $25; in fall extra sheep, $26. 
A pamphlet containing the prospectus, with specimen pages, English and American prce«s 
notices, etc., will be sent on application. The volumes will be forwarded, prepaid, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price, or they may be ordered of booksellers everywhere. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


‘Kes definitions are models of exactness, and their number and falluess, together with the 
accompanying illustrative quotations drawn from the best literary authorities (there are 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1,500 authors quoted], comstitute it a mine of knowledge.”— Providence (R. I.) Journal. 


| 
form a large amount of information upon the His- : 
tory of the United States. Mounted upon a card 
beautifully decorated, and with a very full in- 
| 7 
| 
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system confusion, yet order. Teachers are each seeking the | 
best, and are determined to get it. Nocast-iron system. New 
departures are frequent. These regarded differently by differ- 
ent teachers. He cherished a love for his alma mater, the old 
country school. Surely ‘‘ dry rot”’ could not be branded on all 
our schools in the country. Then the what, not the how, was 
sought for. Now it is all how, little what. Education is no 
longer defined as giving information, but as “generating 
but we should not be 

nd to its dangers. The world demands not, How have you 
learned ? but, What have you learned? What can you do? 
The method, if found, will be through a study of child-nature. 


— The new is an improvement, 
i 


The Library. 


There being no further discussion on this subject, 
Fox, of New Haven, spoke on the ‘‘ Public Library, in Its Re- 
lation to Public Schools.”” Would bring into recitation good 
books, and read and have read. Thought composition subjects 
should be occasionally a book. Let it be described without 
any mention of names, and have scholars guess the title. 
Taught a reading-habit in season and out of season. Have all 
allusions looked up ; use newspapers in a proper way; use 
good standard novels instead of high-school readers. 
mended Rolfe’s or Hudson’s annotated editions of Shakespeare. 
For grammar schools, Jom Brown at Rugby, Grimm’s House- 
hold Tales, Charles and Mary Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
old copies of St. Nicholas, Wide Awake, etc. For teachers, 


What to Read on the Subject of Reading. 
Officers. 


The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year; 


Prest.—J. D. Whitmore, New Haven. 


Vice-Prests.—H. M. Adams, Rockville; Geo. W. Tracy. 
chester; C. A. Holbrook, Southington; J. A. Graves, Hartford; 
M. A. Warren, Litchfield; W. W. Porter, Bridgeport; J. H. 


Sperry, Clinton; A. P. Chapman, Patnam. 
Sec.— R. Burton, New Haven. 
Treas.—C. L Ames, Plantsville. 

Rec. Sec.—Miss E. J. Whiton, Waterbury. 
The Assoc. sang the Doxology and adjourned. 


— 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— State-Supt. Luce is holding his annual fall institutes in 
the various counties of the State, preparatory to the winter 
schools. Unusual interest is manifested inthem. The farmers 
of this great agricultural State are taking an interest in the 
programs of the schools, and are demanding that something be 
introduced to aid their children in an intelligent following of 
their own vocation; in a word, they find intelligence pays in 


farming. 


— a Cumberland Co. Inst. is to be held as a Co. Assoc. at 


wr Nov. 2 and 3. 


rd, A.M., of the clase of ’75, Bowdoin Coll , lately 

principal of a Portsmouth (N. H.) grammar school, has just 
_ taken charge of the Butler School of Portland, in place of 

H. Bliss, resigned. 

— Miss Annabel Stetson, having been appointed to a similar 

_ place in Brooklyn, N. Y., at a greatly increased salary, has 

resigned her — ta the Portland high School. 

n elected to the place made vacant by Miss 


P. True has 
Stetson. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The two evening schools in Manchester were opened Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 15, with a very large attendance. 

— Eliot Whipple, Prin. of the Acad. at Reed’s Ferry, was 
elected president of the Teachers’ Assoc., and I. C. Walker, of 


Pembroke, treasurer. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


VERMONT. 

— With the fall term, Brigham Acad. commenced its fifth 
year, the fourth year under the charge of the present principal. 
Since the second year of the school there has been a steady 
increase of attendance in the corresponding terms of successive 
years. The number of students enrolled during the present 
term is 103, and the daily attendance is nearly the same. The 
teachers are Prin. O. S. Johnson ; assts., Miss C. C, Ross and 
Miss Mary L. Janes. 

— The West Randolph Graded School,—A. L. Hardy, prin- 
cipal,—is having a prosperous term. The work has been greatly 
improved in all its departments. There are 75 non-resident 
pupils in attendance, representing 16 towns, 5 counties, 5 States 
and Canada. The tuition has increased from a nominal sum 
to over $1,200 a year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— An important meeting will occur Monday evening, Nov. 
5, at 7.30, at Parker Fraternity Hall, Berkeley St., Boston. Rev. 
J. K. Applebee will give an address on the subject, ‘‘ What 
Boston Needs in Education,” and Prof. Buchanan will review 
the present condition of education, and show what may be 
accomplished by a fundamental change in its methods; after 
which there will be a discussion of the subject by other 
speakers. 

— The Board of Education, by its seeretary and agents, have 

already held, since the 20th of Sept. last, fifteen institutes. 
These schools for the teachers have been largely attended, not 
only by the teachers themselves, but also by school officers 
and the people. All seem deeply interested in study for better 
methods of school work, and for better educational results. 
The educational spirit seems to have taken ion of the 
people. Teachers’ Institutes are to be held in the following 
towns: Nov. 1, Manchester; Nov. 2, Danvers; Nov. 8, Way- 
land; Nov. 9, Harvard; Nov. 13, Nantucket; Nov. 14 and 15, 
Fitchburg; Nov. 20, West Dennis; Nov. 22, Scituate; Nov. 23, 
Marblehead; Dec. 7, Wareham. 
— Taunton has completed the contracts for three new 
school-houses, as recommended in Supt. Waterman’s last an- 
nual report,—an eight room building for grammar and primary 
pupils, a four-room building for primary pupils, and a high- 
school building. The two former are in process of erection. 
Work will soon be commenced on the new high school building. 
It is to be a commodious edifice on a large, dry, and centrally- 
located lot, and is to have only one story above the basement, 
except the middle portion,—which is to be two stories high. 
All the school-rooms, clothes-rooms, teachers’ rooms, etc., are 
to be on one floor, except the assembly hall and drawing- 
school room, which are to be in the second story. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The directors of the R. I. Institute of Instruction held a 
meeting at the Commissioner’s office in Providence, Saturday, 
Oct. 18, to consider plans relative to the annual meeting in 
January. Among the teachers present were W. A. Mowry, 
Messrs. Church, Nye, Harvard, Tingley, and Supt. Littlefield 
of Newport. The prospect is that the next annual meeting 
will be fully up to the standard of former years, which means 
a very high degree of excellence. 

— Mowry & Goff’s well-known school in Providence was 
never better patronized than at present. 

— The new Berkeley School has 35 boys in attendance. Mr. 
Patterson is principal, and Rev James W. Colwell, rector of 
St. Stephen’s, is one of the instructors. 

— Mr. E. D. Blakeslee, of East Greenwich, brother of Prof. 
F. Blakeslee, died Thursday, Oct. 18. He was at one timea 
teacher in the Potedam (N. Y.) Normal School, but had been 
an invalid for several years. 

— Mr. L. R Higgins has been awarded the Dunn prize for 
excellence in rhetorical studies in Brown Univ. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 17. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Twenty teachers of the New Britain schools, and 15 young 
ladies from the normal, visited the Quincy schools last week. « 
— Sec. Hine is doing strong work in the schools of the State. 
A series of meetings for teachers is being held in towns in vari- 
ous parts of the State. These gatherings are purely for instruc- 
tion in the best ways of teaching, and are conducted by prin- 
cipals and teachers of successful experience. A growing inter- 
est is shown by the teachers themselves, and there is an earnest 
inquiry for information. 
— A recent visit to Ansonia gave an opportunity to see the 
schools under the direction of Supt. Gordy. The reading in 
rimary grades was particularly attractive. Power to appre- 
ae the meaning of sentences written in script upon the board 
is a prominent feature. At the end of six months a Reader is 
used, and at least six supplementary first books are read at 
sight. The results are intelligent reading, and genuine enthu- 
siasm and pleasure for both teacher and pupil. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA. — The Tuskegee Normal School, or ‘ young 
Hampton,” as it is now called, opened last month. The at- 
tendance is larger than ever. There are eight officers and 
teachers, and the school has never done so good work as is 
being done now. . Students now board at the school, and all 
of them work out a part of their expenses. The young men 
are moulding bricks, with which another large building is soon 
to be erected. At the last session of the Legislature the State 
added $1,000 more to its annual appropriation; besides, friends 
have continued to send in their offerings. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILu1no1s.—The papers of one of our leading cities report the 
approaching marriage of a certain popular and prominent lady 
school supt.——A very large proportion of the State county 
supts. have signified their intention to attend one or more of 
the following November couferences appointed by Supt. Raab: 
Eldorado, 6; East St. Louis, 8; Galesburg, 13; Chicago, 14; 
Dixon, 15; Decatur, 19 and 20.——The Moline School Board 
have purchased moulding-boards for the use of the geography 
classes, that the pupils may show in their lessons the contour 
and relief of the continents.——Will Co. teachers are to be 
addressed at their next meeting by Messrs. Powell of Aurora, 
and Bevans of Englewood. Among the speakers from home 
schools will be Profs. Darling of Joliet, De Burn of Braidwood, 
and Hammond of Frankfort. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLOws, Hast Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. meets at Des Moines, 
east’side, Dec 26, 27, and 28, The largest and most enthusi- 
astic session since organization is confidently expected. The 
Ex. Com., consisting of H. H. Seerley, C_E Bessey, and T. W. 


Parish, announce the following general program: 

Wednesday Afternoon.—Learning to Do by Doing; Francis W. Parker, 
Cook Co, Normal. 

The Money Value of an Education; Dr. 8. N. Fellows, lowa City. 
Thursday Morning.—Devices for Fostering Habits on Reading Good 
Literature; Mrs. Merza C. Burke, What Cheer. Discussion, led by C. C. 
Clark, Burlington High School. The Rural School Problem; P. L. Kindig, 
Mahaska Co. Prest.’s Address; Supt. L. Klinefelter, Cerro Gordo Co. 

Evening.—An Outsider’s View of what is Lacking in Our Schools; H. 
A. Burrell, editor Washington Press. 

Friday Morning.—The subject of Indastrial Education,—three papers: 
What can Reasonably be Kxpected from the Schools? Supt. L. E. 
Churchill, Blackhawk Co.; hat Constitutes a Practical Education ? 
Supt. J. J. McConnell, Atlantic; The Banking System in the School; Supt. 
R. G. Young, Newton. Discussion, led by D. W. Lewis, Washington. 

a Education from a High school Standpoint; Prin. 
N. Messer, Keokuk. Discussion, led by Prof. T. H. McBride, Lowa City. 
The Problem of School Government, its Objects, Methods, and Extent; 


Say A - M. Beardshear, Toledo. Discussion, led by Supt. J. F. Taylor, 


wow READY: THE ‘* GRAPHIC SCRAP-BOOK” FOR DISPLAYING AND PRESERVING 


DRAWINGS, WRITINGS, AND OTHER MERITORIOUS SCHOOL-WORK. 


This device,—the only one ever invented for this purpose,—can be hung upon the wall or suspended in any 
— of the school-room. When opened it presente a perfectly flat surface, 36x24. The book contains over 
fty sq. ft. of surface. This Scrap-Book is a ready reference to show School Officers or visitors the present or 
t work of the pupils. Pupils are ambitious to see their work thus noticed, and in the hands of a skillful 
Seacher is a po ul incentive to fature effort. Price. $1.00, post 
NOVELTY SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 16 Astor Piace, N.Y. 


id. Address 


The Improved 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 
wherever used. 


Institutions. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 


Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which |¢lieve you will ! 


can also be easily erased. 


We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 


entirely overcome. 


OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight 


If you have never seen it, 
to get a supply of them. 


The Common Chalk Crayon 
GO.” 


THE ENAMELED DUSTLESS CRAYON has taken its place, and is driving it out 
wherever it comes into competition with it. It has driven it out of New York City 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Albany, Binghampton, Syracuse, Newark (N. J.), Jersey City, 
Cohoes, Hudson, U. 8. Military Academy at West Point, and numberless private 


We ask you, Will you continue to use the old-fashioned, dusty, dirty crayon, soiling and 
roughening your fingers, irritating your nerves, and making you generally miserable. when 
for the same amount of money you can buy the ENAMELED CRAYON? We do not 


The ENAMELED CRAYON is coated with a thin, firm coating or enamel, which makes it 
smooth, clean, and pleasant to handle. No dust to rub off; no grit to get into the pores of the 
skin or under the fioger-nails! As clean and elegant as a piece of polished steel ; yet making 
a free, brilliant mark on any surface; wearing longer, less liable to break, and in every way a 
grand improvement on the ordinary goods. 


WRITE TO US FOR A SAMPLE, or ask your local dealer 


We know you will never use any other kind after having once seen the ENAMELED 
CRAYON. and we have sufficient faith in your judgment to believe that after reading this 
notice you will at once possess yourself of a sample. The ENAMELED CRAYON is made 


packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 
siz pounds of material for a square yard of surface. Small quantity with direo- 
tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 


P. O. Box 35. [425 tf] Providence, R. I. 


only by us, and labeled with our registered label. None genuine unless label bears signature of 
“Wm. Zinsser & Co.” 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


P. O. Box 3457. 


16 New Church St., New York. 


PENS 


ISPENCERIA 


STEEL 


En 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | ‘TAKING THE LEAD. 


— June 30, 1888, there were 303,658 names 


on the U. S. pension list. Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
rnes’ Popular Vrawing Se 

— My daughter was troubled with Heart Montelth’s Tw.-Book beography. Course. 
Disease for five years, given up by physicians, Send for 
had sinking spells, constant pain, great swell- A. mal 

BNES & CO , Publishers. 
ing over ber heart extending to left arm, and | 4. B. CARRINGTON, 4gt. for New England, 
severe spells of neuralgia extendiug over entire 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
body; doctors could not helpher. Dr. Graves’ 


Heart Regulator cured her within three months. | HAWN DBOO K OF D ATES, 


—Jas. Tilton, Concord, N. H. $1 per bottle} gased on the Best 


at druggiats. Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
_ ing all the important events from the earliest ages 
— 45,000 persons (including 6,000 women) !to 1883 CompiLep sy Henry CLINTON BROWN. 
were arrested in Paris last year. a is an invaluable book of reference for teachers, 
udents, and literary men. Durably and handsomely 
—— bound and printed. Price by mail, $1.25. 
— Itehings or discolorations on any part of A. LOVELL. & CO., Publishers, 
body, removed by Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. $1.| 442 tf 16 Astor Piace, New York. 


Druggists. 
WANTED 
— There are 161 cities in Europe in which | 1p » first class College: ee 
telephones are in use; in America, 126. capable of ‘in thie dell, 
tia and can make himseif popular as a gentleman with the 


ASHBURNHAM, Mass., Jan. 14, 1880. | Faculty and students. 2. A young man highly culti- 
[ have been very sick over two years. They ine io to tench in this de 


all gave me up as past cure. [ tried the most HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
skillful physicians, but they did not reach the} #28 N. E. Bureau, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
worst part. The lungs and heart would fill up 

every night and distress me, and my throat WANTED, 


was very bad. I told my children I[ never|, 

should die in peace until {had tried Hop Bit-| poston, Salary: School near 

ters. { have taken two bottles. They have 

helped me very much indeed. I am now well. age p REE 

There was a lot of sick folks here who have| ,,, - B. Bureau of Education, 

seen how they helped me, and they used them ® 16 Hawley St., Boston. 

and are cured, and feel as thankful as I duo 

that there is so valuable a medicine made. JUST PUBLISHED, 
Mrs. JuLIA G, CusHINnea. 


The mill-operatives in Amoskeag, N. ,| for Schoolroom and Home, 


have $10,000 000 in the savings-banks. 


— ‘*Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 


Pills invaluable in nervous diseases,’’ — Dr. 
Hammond, of New York. 


United States; increase iu last year, 1,632. 
_ OF OUR 


Winston, Forsyts Co., E ° t E d t 
Gents :—I desire to express to you my thanks| , 

for your wonderful I minen uca ors, 
troubled with dyspepsia for five years previous 
to commencing the use of your Hop Bitters} W. T. HARRIS, 


i th . M has be . 
erful, I am pastor of the First Methodist J. ATOR, 
Church of ont my whole A. D. MAYO, 
tion can testify to the great virtues of your J. D. PHILBRICK 
Bitters. V tfully, ’ 
Rav. H. F. W. PARKER, 
OUR CLUB LIST for 1873 will be Price $1.00 Each. 
found on page 271 (last week). Pleuse address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
examine it carefully. 442 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A BOOK for TEACHER and PUPIL, 


U. 
. It shows the teacher the best way to teach the pupil how to study his lesson ; How 


H isto RY icture the events on the mind ; Find the prominent facts needed; Find paralle! author 
ties : How to remember dates; Find rare points and ‘objects of historical interest; Make 


history the most interesting study; Use and make ** Queer Q 1erles”’ : 


BY THE Filling both Teacher and Pupil with Enthusiasm and Love for the Study of United 
218 pages of Blackboard forms; Directions for Study; 850 Queer Queries, with An 


swers ; 300 Review Questions; History of Individual States ; Mottoes of States, etc. 


Cloth; price, $1.00. 
SYSTEM. A. FLANACAN, 162 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRAINER, HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., a 
Boston, Mase. New England. 442¢ 


THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1884. 


‘TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


IN PRESENTS CIVEN AWAY. 


In order to increase our list of subscribers to 50,000 more before Jan. 1, 1884. we make the following liberal 
and magnificent otfer to every reader of this advertisement who wishes to take advantage of it at once : — 

FO ONLY 30 CTs. we will enter your name on our subscription books, and forward you for Three 


months, pos paid, our well-known Illustrated Family Paper, entitied 
YOUTH,” together with a nwnbered receipt, which entitles the holder to one of the following magnificent and 


costly Presents to be given away toour subscribers January 1, 1884. Read the list, then send in your sub- 
scription, and get your friends to join you; in this way you can get your subscription free for a tew hours’ work. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


Capital Presentin Gold. . . + + $1000} 5 Diamond Rings, each. . + + $20 
1U.8. Government Bond. . . .. 300) 50 Photograph Albums, $1.50 each... . 75 
+ 300/100 Ladies and Gents’ Pocket Knives, each 150 
. 8. Greenbacks of @Meach. . . + + | 1000 Beauti il Pictures, 
lo * 100| 300 Sets (six in set) Silver Tea Spoons, at $1.00 . 300 
10 * ath, 50) 300 Elegant Silver Plated Butter Knives, 50ceach 150 
1 Elegant Square Grand Piano. . + ee ver ie Knives, 
21 Organs of $100 5 Rosebud China Tea Sets, 75 
+ 1 Elegant Suit Parlor Furniture .... + « 20 Elegant Gold Plated 5-shot Revolvers, $5each 100 
Elegant Silver Plated Tea Set . + 75| 10 Opera Glassesat $l0each . . .... 100 
Sewing Machine. . . + + + + 100 Cloth-bound onaries, at gic each. . . 100 
° 5 Ladies" 200] 100 Backgammon and Checker Boards complete 
20 Solid Silver Watchesat@l5each .... - 300| 6000 Goid and Plated Rings, Lockets, Chains, Pius, 
1 Breech-Loading Double- led Shot-Gun . #0 Sets, aud Bracelets. 


Also 40,000 other useful and valuable presents, making « total of 50; 
each and every one who subscribes will receive the Paper for three th s , 
All of the above presents are to be awarded in SOME FAIR AND IMPARTIAL MANNER, to be determined by @ 
Commitiee to be chosen by the subscribers, at a GRAND FESTIVAL to be given JANUARY |, 1854. in Boston. 
It is hoped as many will be present as possible, yet subscribers who do not attend can have nts sent to any 
art of the United States. nted lists of the awards will be forwarded by mail to every snbecriber. We shall 
imit the number of new subscriptions to 50,000, so we would advise all our friends to forward subscriptions early. 
is the best Literary and Family Paper in America; it has 32 long columns elegantiy printed. 
Youth Its Pictures are of the highest order, the very best thoughts of the best writers of Europe and 
America. It covers the whole field of a first-class Family Paper; it is filled with bright and 

sparkling Stories, Sketc i everyth 


valuable and useful went, so that 
and an el t Present ides. 


, Household Notes, Puzzles, Pictures, etc., in ing to amuse and in- 
No Cita Your is the cheapest paper in existence to-day. 


h 
Presents, some one 
Penns Fe: § JRE must come from your future patronage, and we believe you will like 
our publication so much that you will always take it. ¥ 
GET UP A CLUB. For §3 OO we wi'!l send {{ Three Months’ subscriptions and Y Numbered Receipts. 
For $10 we willsend 40 Months’ subscri sand 40 Numbered Receipts. 
Cutthis outand showto Sionds,noquaintancse.and neighbors, as it will not 
a r again, and is the last opportunity you will have to take advantage 
this extraordinary offer. Two-cent P Stamps taken in sums iess 
than $1.00. Address at once, « 


Youth Publishing Co., 27 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY, 


AFTER THE NATURAL OR PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 
By James H. Worman, A. M., Pu. D., 


Professor of Modern Languages in the Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. ; and Pro- 
Sessor in the Summer School of Chatauqua. 


Postpaid for Examination, . . . . 30 cents each. 


These books are a companion series to the'so remarkably successful Chau- 
tauqua Series of German by the same author, and intended for those wishing 
to speak French. The peculiar features of Prof. Worman’s new method are: 


‘The French Language is taught without the help of English. 

It appeals to Picrorta ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE NAMEs oF OxsxcTs. 

The learner speaks from the first hour UNDER8TANDINGLY. 

The Essentials of Grammar are taught, to prevent mistakes. 

The Laws of the Languuge are taught ANALYTICALLY, to make them the 
learner's own inferences (= deductions). 

Rapidity of Progress, by dependence upon ASSOCIATION, CONTRASTS, and nat- 
ural INFERENCES. 

Strictly Grapep Lessons and Conversations on FAMILIAR, INTERESTING, and 
INSTRUCTIVE TOPICS, provide the words and idioms of every-day life. 

PARADIGMS to give a systematic treatment to variable inflections. 

. Heavy Tye for inflections, to make the eye a help to the mind. 

Hair-Line Typx for the silent letters, and links, for words to be connected, in 
order to teach an accurate Pronunciation. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ON THE SAME PLAN, 


First and Second Books in German. 


These little books, both the German and tne French, work marvelsfin the school- 
room. The exercises are so skillfully developed out of pictured objects and actions. 
and are so well graduated, that, almost from the very start, they go alone. Prof. 
Jules Levy, of Cambridge, says in Le Francais : 


Nous avous parcouru avec le plus vif intérét ce charmant petit [premier] livre auquel 
nous souhaitons tout le succes qu’il mérite. L’impression est claire, élégante méme et le texte 
est orné de vignettes qui pla:ront aux éivoes et seront d'une grande utililé aux maitres. Les 
lecons sont gradués avec beaucoup d’art, et conduisent imperceptiblement 1'é.eve du simple an 
Uficile. Nous ne pouvons trop louer M. Wurman. 


Bravo! Their mastery means French reading at sight! 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


WORMAN’S GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 


‘Containing Only the Essentials of French Grammar, and Pointing 
out the Variations of the French from the English. 


Postpaid for Examination, 60 cents. 
Key, for Teachers Only, e 40 cents. 


This remarkable book, adopting our best prevailing methods of language- 
teaching, should supersede in American schools all French Grammars like Noil, 
Chapral, Portevin, &c., &c., written only for the schools of France. 


Revised Edition of 
Worman’s Hecho de Paris, 


The b. st manual now in use for practice in the spoken language. Prof A. de Rouge- 
mont, of the Adelphi Academy, says: 


C’est un véritable trésor, merveilleusement adapté au développement de la conversation fa- 
mil-ere et pratique, telle qu’ on la vent aujourd’hui. Cét excellent livre met successivement en 
scene, @’une maniére vive et interressante, toutes les circonstances possibles de la vie ordinaire. 


— 


DR. WORMAN’S LANCUACE SERIES 
NOW INCLUDES, BESIDES THE ABOVE. 

The First German Book, - - $ .80|The Second German Book, - - $ 40 
The Elementary German Grammar, 100|The Complete German Grammar, - 1.40 
The Elementary German Reader, - .90! The Collegiate German Reader, - 1.25 

Deutsches Echo (German Conversational Exertises), $ .90. 

The German Copy Books (three numbers), - - each, 15. 

The First Spanish Book (like the German and French), in Press. 


> 


1G Specimen Pages of The First Spanish Book, and of any others in the Series, 
mailed free of charge to any address. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


Gent. dgh for Hew NEW YORK CITY. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Prose Masterpieces. 3 vols. From Modern Essayists. 
American Colleges. - - - - 
Stories from Herodotus. - - - - 
Stories from Livy. - - 
War with Mexico. - - . - ° 
King Phillip’s War. - - 
Man of-War Life. New ed. - . - - 
Chronicle of the Cid. - - 
His Somber Rivals. - 


- - - - Roe 
Worthington’s Annual, 1884: Stories, Biographies, ete. 300 ills. 


Central Africa. - 


Natural History Reader. - - 
Flower Painting. - - - - 
My Sources of Strength. - - 
Elements of Chemistry. - 
‘ 
tinge’s oft - - 
The boy Travelers. Part 5. - - - - 
Scarlet Letter. Illus. Holiday Book. - - : 
Letters and Social Aims. - é 
Our Boys in China. - 
The m and Silent Night.” > 
Kittyleen. - - - e 
The People and Poli - 
The Princess. L[llus. Ed. 
Life Among the Piutes. . by Mrs. Mann. - 


Author. Publisher. . 
G P Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 4 00 

Thwing “ “ ‘ “ 1 2 
Chureh Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y 1 50 
Church 1 50 
Ladd “ “ “ “ 1 2 
Markham “ “ “ 1 
Nordhoff as 1 50 

R Worthington, N Y 1 50 

Pitman American Tract Society, NY 1 54 
Johonnot D & Co, N 1 00 
Hulme Cassell & Co, N ¥ 2 50 
Jenkins “ “ ‘ 40 
Eldredge Bros, Phila 1 50 

Fords, Howard & H, N ¥ 2 00 

Harper & Bros, N y 2 00 

Knox “ 3 00 
Poe 10 00 
Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 10 00 
Emerson ba 1 75 
French Lee & Shepard, Bosto: 1 75 
Dowett 1 75 to 50 
May “ “ ‘ 15 
Hosmer Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 3 00 
born 3 00 
Tennyson * 6.00 to 25 00 
Hopkins G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desire to invite the special attention of 
our readers, teachers, and students of physical 
science to the new card of Curt W. Meyer, 11 
Dey Street, New-York city. His Students’ 
Electrical Cabinet, with Elementary Guide in 
Electricity, consists of electrical glass-plate 
machine, with conductor; Leyden jar and dis- 
charger; electrical cannon; ball electrometer; 
head of medusa; set of bells; electrical orrery; 
chain ; box of amalgam ; all contained in a 
neat case, for $15. All kinds of experimental 
apparatus for schools. Send to Mr. Meyer for 
circular. We propose to test this set of elec- 


trical apparatus, and will give our readers our 
opinion of the practical value of it in Tax 
JOURNAL later. 


“*ROUGH ON CORNS.” 15c. Ask for it. Complete 
care, bard or soft corns, warts, bunions. 


In connection with the question of ventila 
tion in schools, the attention of teachers and 
directors is called to the Air Meter which is 
now largely in use for testing the ventilation 
of public buildings. This useful and portable 


form of the anemometer may be had of James 
W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, in whose 
catalogue it is illustrated. 


ALL teachers and students of the French and 
German languages should read carefully the 
announcement of A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York City, of the new books in French and 


Ph.D, professor of Modern Langaages in the 
Vanderbilt Usiversity, Nashville, Tenn., and 
professor in the Summer School of Chautauqua. 
Mr. Worman is an able and scholarly enthusiast 
in his chosen department of instruction, and 


his authorship after the natural or Pestalozzian 
system places him in the front rank of Amer- 
can educators, 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


The durability and wearing qualities of Swa- 
sey’s Blackboards have been fully tested for 
years, and in every instance have given entire 
satisfaction. Address J. A. SwWaseEy, 

21 Brattle St., Boston. 


Tue New York Crayon Company, of New 
York City, make an announcement in THe 
JOURNAL of this week of special value and 
interest to all teachers and school officers. The 
Enameled Dustiess Crayon is one of the most 
essential of school-room supplies. It is coated 
with a thin coating of enamel which makes it 
clean and pleasant to use. It frees the school- 
room from the unhealthy and disagreeable dust 
which the ordinary chalk crayon produces. 


This crayon makes a clear and brilliant mark, 
and is durable. Send at once for sample. Its 
use will convince any one of its superiority. 


“Rough on Coughs,” 25c., 50c., $1.00, at Druggists. 

Tue Improved Bunsen Batteries, advertised 
Oct. 18, by A. P. Gage, is an important im- 
provement in the connections for carbons. 
The price was given at $3.00, by mistake. It 
should be $2.00. Address A. P. Gage, English 
High School, Boston. 

ImPporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million doliars, 
reduced to $100 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 


German prepared by James H. Worman, A.M., fox} 
f |_McLEAN & CO.,, German, Mo. 


— Coughs, Colds, and Sore Throat are the 
common result of going about with cold feet 
Prevent ail this and keep your feet warm with 
Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles. Made all sizes. 
Insoles for ladies are very thin. Price 50 cts. 
at druggists and shoe-dealers. 


Our readers who desire information about 
good books should read with care the announce- 
ments appearing from week to week in THE 
JOURNAL by G. P. Patnam’s Sons, of New 
York. The teachers and friends of education 
in this country owe to this firm a debt of grati- 
tude and a liberal patronage for the really good 
books they have published in the interests of 
sound learning. Examine their catalogue, 
which they will send on application. 


“ BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy- 
ing Kidney and Urinary Diseases. $1.00. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old retired from having had 

in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections; 
also a — and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf 
fering, I will send free of charge, to ali who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, witn full 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this ar W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power's Biock, Rochester, N. Y. 430 


| 93 Wonderful Discoveries in Chemis- 

try for every-day use. Inkatlcenta 
gall,etc. Never before published. 

Send 25 cts. in stamps to SIDNEY 


WANTED, 

In the office of a large Publishing House, a young man 

teacher preferred) to do office work, correspondence, 
eeping accounts, and make himself generaily useful.” 
Excellent opportanity for the right person to be pro 

moted. Salary small the first year. Address Box 2213 
Boston. 441 b 


WOMAN’S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The 3th Winter Session will o on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinica] Instruc 
tion is given in the Woman's ae Pennsylvania, 
Wills, elphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, ont 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of materia! 
and us) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther on address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist St., 


FUNK & WACNALLS’ 
(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 


New Publications. 


Are Monseigneur Chapel and ‘ Catesby ” 
One? 


ne 
Lethair. By Lord Beaconsfield. Paper, 8 vo, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. Lane 


Lectures by Pere Myacinthe. ‘ Respect for the 
Truth,” “ The Reformation of the Family,” “ The 
Moral Crisis.” Translated from the French by Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 8 vo, paper, 15 cone, 


A Popular Life ef Martin Lather Based on 
Réstiin’s “Life of Luther.”” Translated and en- 
larged by G. F. Behringer. The - and best. 
Very papas in Germany, and will prove most 
popular in America. Paper, 25 cts.: cloth, $1 00. 

Christmas in «a Palace. A new and beanti- 
ful Christmas story, in artistic Hwliday binding. 
By Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, $1.00. 


STANDARD LIBBARY. 
(Ready To-Morrow.) 
Ne. 100, By-Ways of Literature, By David 
H. Wheeler, LL.D. 25 cts. 
(Now Ready.) 


s rgeon’s Treasury of David, Expositions on 
verse of the Psiams. Completein seven vol- 
seperately 


umes. Six now ready. Sold or in set. 
Per vol. $2.00. 
(Late Issues.) 
Ne. 99. French Celebrities. By Ernest Daudet 


and others. (Translated). 165 cta. 
Ne. 08S. Silustrations and Miecditations. A 
new book by Rev. Charles. H Spurgeon. 25 cts. 


for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other drst-class hotel in the city. 


HOUCHTON, MIFF 


4 Park Street, 


LIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


BEYOND T 


By Evizasata 


they have entered. 


HE GATES. 


Sruart PHELPs, 


Author of “ The Gates Ajar,” Ete. 

{his remarkable story describes the experiences, activities, and infinite joy of 
those who have passed into the unseen world, and appeals to the hopes and long. 
ings of all who have lost dear friends, and who seek to realize the life into which 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


linear Series of C 


hers ho wish to lessen their hours of study 
give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The Interlinears have been used for thirty years, 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


should secure copies of our Emter- 
and now inciude all the Standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBRARY SPECIALTIES. 


VE! & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. CLARK Renee 
. 
Supplies. pd to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 


Danner Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


27 Franklin &t., BOSTON, 


Wonderfal! Wonderful!! Wonderful!!! 


GIVEN AWAY! The Greatest of all Great 
2 Books, FREER, entitled, THE MYSTERIES OF 
THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. Also, the De- 
velopment and Future of the Constellations and the 
Human Race. Also, a'l about the Wonderfal Bloody 
Cross of the Night. Translated from the German b 
HANs CARL HOFFMAN, Prof of Astronomy atthe Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Over 3500 pages, finely iliustra- 
ted with over 1000 Steel Pla‘e Kngravings. Elegantly 
bound in Morocco and wy ornamented with Gold 
Print. Wishing to introduce this great work, we make 


a $1 bill to pay postage and packing, will receive free 
by maila re am Bg y of this great wonderful book. We 
wish to dispose of 4000 copies by this offer. After the 4000 
copies are distribated, the price will be $25. Send at 
once and secure you a copy /ree while you have a chance. 
Itis unnecessary to register letter; we will be respon- 
sible for loss. Address all orders to 
SIDNEY McLEAN & CO., B. M., 
439 p German, Mi 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


a Publisher and Dealer in 
5 SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and ringle 
numbers. lso a new omer 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beoeks. Dime Question Books, The 


the following wonderful offer: Any one sending us only |. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
jew f awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 Kast 14th Bt., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents, Call on or address 


and M. J. YOUNG, 
240 =x (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“ We are very much pleased with the teacher you so 
kindly recommexuded to ua. She seems to be all you 
recommended ber to be. We never had a teacher in 
our High School that gave such entire satisfaction. 
Whenever in the future we are in want of a good teach- 
er we shall again avail ourselves of the superior advan- 
tages your Bureau affords.” T. H. WILLIAMS, 

Sec, Schoot Board, Monongahela City, Pa. 


Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can qiistory, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes kes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slateng, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 


Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


HOW T0 LEARN *painr'ts® WATER COLORS 


Without a Teacher. 
Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colors by MARION KEMBLE,. Self-instruc- 
tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, and all informa. 
tion necessary for beginners. Price 50c. 


Ten Moist Water Colors and three Brushes in a 


Japanned Tin Box. Price, 50 cts. 
A Catalogue of Outline Designs in Cards, Pauels 
and in t&eoks, sent free on application. 
Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts., 
or both for $1.00. §.W. TILTON & CO., 
441d 333 Washington Street, Boston. 


CAROLS! 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


NEW! SPARKLING! CHARMING! 

By the very best anthors. 14 pages including a beant!- 
ful RESPONSIVE SERVICE. Elegantly printed 

aid. cents per doz. m t - Si 
copy, 5 cemts, by mail. 


MEVISED AND ENLARGED! 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE ! 


{A Charming and Easy Christmas Cantata, 


By H. Borrerworrn and Gero. F. Roor. 


MERRY MUSIC AND DIALOGUE. Thou 
materially enlarged, the price of the Cantata is the 


same as heretofore : 8.00 per doz. by expre h 
not prepaid. 30 cemts mail, postpaid. Single 
@pecimen copy by mail, 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
{ Cincinnati, 0. 


aquare. 
Gi” Send for specimen pages of *‘ Under the Palms.” 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT! Boom 


Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 
435 L, B, LANDIS, Alientown, Pa. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West 2ist Street, New Vork. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Atm AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 
MIRIAM COYRIERE & 
34 Kast 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 
ce Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American « Europead "Teste 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 

A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: ‘I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done*better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends.” 
Another Principal says: ‘‘I have found your men 
to be just weetaee represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you though 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr. F.—., etc.” 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your — ness in offering a situation,’ 

Another: “I thank you for what I know to be a first- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Bureaa J shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus | joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive. 

Another: “I am more than satisfied with my posi: 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 


for joining your valuable A py 
terms, efe., address. 
D. F. DIMON, A.M., Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. 
We are wanting 8u ntendents, Grade Teachers, 
8) Teachers, ond Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filied. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


(new). E. NASON & CU., 120 Fulton &t., New York. 
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DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATI CR 


MILE 5 


SCROFULA ULCERS, TEND 
and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. | @ 


It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 
tanand freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IV 
THE WORLD. Elegantly putup, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter. 


Dr. Benson 


nal treatment, 
All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 
[Continued] 
CHAPTER Il. 


wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed which is so varied in its operations 
that no disease or ill-health can possibly exist 
or resist its power, and yet is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest 
invalid, or smallest child to use, 


* Patients 
Almost dead or nearly dying 

For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver com- 

laints, severe coughs called consumption, 

ave been cured. 

Women nearly gone crazy! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, wake- 
fulness and various diseases peculiar to women. 

People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
pangs of Rheumatism. 

Inflammatory and chronic, or suffering from 
scrofula! 


t rheum, Mood indigestion, 
Nature is heir to 
Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of which can 
be found in every neighborhood in the kaown world. 
g/MARITAY, 1S UNFAILING 
IN CURING 
Epileptic Fits, 
Spasms, Falling 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
ine is invaluable. 
te" Thousands ] 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
wonderful Invigor- 
ed a sinking system. N E R V E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
[ CONQUEROR, 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. — 

Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 

Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


and in fact almost al 
AND INFALLIBLE 
RVIN Sickness, Convul- 
tTo Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Men, 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ant that eversustain- 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
Looxs, Or. 


Agents Wanted. 


WE WANT 1M mre BOOK AGENTS 
0 URE and fastest ou book Wom EN 
For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spicy Humor, and 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just completed by 30 of 
our greatest living Authors, including Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, H. B, Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
m, Ma YNemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. They 
ve, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 
amous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “ 
speed ut.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a day. ST Ponvee the dest chance to make 
money ever offered. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., te 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & Conn. 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


AND 
TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Cou. PARKER, 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
ly to af “HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
26 Arch Boston. 


tt Street, 
DIES 3 \A/HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub’d 


BRADLEY & 00. 
BOOK FOR $1.50! 


BALCH’S Hand book and Everyday 

Encyclopedia. A complete Manual 

of al and Business forms. Con- 

tavo, of ty rdimarily used 
ordina: ry 

Everybody.’ ‘The qnsemn of over 50 volumes for $1.50. 


1.00 will secure complete and A . THAYER, 
Co. iiimited), Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


INVOCATION. 


— Thy prayer-mat stain with wine, if so 
The Magian’s favor thou canst win; 
For travelers in the land should know 
The ways and customs of the inn. 
— Persian (Hafiz). Palmer. 


— O God (Indra), have mercy; give me my 
daily bread; sharpen my thought like a knife’s 
Po — me possessed of God !— Hindu ( Rig 


— Thou, even thou, art (my) mother, thou 
my father, thou (my kinsman), thou (my) 
friend. Thou art knowledge, thou art riches. 
Thou art my all, O God of gods.— Hindu ( Vik- 
ramacharita). 


— Deeply do I P ostrate myself before that 
serene Light which, bounded by no space, time, 
nor aught besides, is eternal, ethereal, whose 
consciousness is in the knowledge of itself 
alone.— Hindu ( Bhartrihari). 


— Thy attributes, O God, are holy, without 
any doubt. I abstain from comparing thee to 
anything else. Thou art one, and knowest no 
diminution; thou art subject to no disease, to 
thy knowledge there is no limit; thou art the 
first, the everlasting, and without any begin- 
ning; thou art the last and the benevolent, and 
without ang end; thou revolvest with the cycles 
of time, thou never weakenest with age. 


— Thou hearest even the steps of the ant 
when, in the dark night, it walks on the black 
stones. Even the birds of the air praise thee 
in their nests; the wild beasts of the desert 
adore thee.— Persian (Dervish), Brown. 


Hail to thee, mighty Lord, all-potent Vishnu! 
Soul of the universe, unchangeable, 
Holy, eternal, always one in nature, 
Whether revealed as Brahma, Hari, Siva,— 
Creator, or Preserver, or Destroyer,— 
Thou art the cause of final liberation; 
Whose form is one, yet manifold; whose essence 
Is one, yet diverse; sinuous, yet vast; 
Discernible, yet undiscernible; 
Root of the world, yet of the world composed; 
Prop of the universe, yet more minute 
Than earth’s minutest particles; abiding 
In every creature, yet without defilement; 
Imperishable, one with perfect wisdom. 

— Hindu (Vishnu Purana), Williams, 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


‘“TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 
Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 
tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 
ing Classes for e people. Easily learned in three 
weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
ing success wherever it has been produced. 
Specimen copy sent on rooey* of 75 cts. 
CARL F. HANSON & CO., Publishers 

(Mention this paper.] 242 Main S8t., Worcester, Mass 


Just Beady,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 

This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe 
cific directions to teachers of yt age how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. It has m universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 

ddress NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TO ANY 
LADY. 


FREE 


ILLUSTRAT- 
the 
of 60c. 


Invisi 
S8TOD 
one 0! 
contains sixtee’ 

It is beautifully 
choicest Stories, 


a an 
illustrated, and replete with the 
Sketches, Poems, Illustrated Fash- 

Garden and Household 


any lady, you 

curl-papers, would cost 
at pA store. We make you 
in order to introduce the m 


it in your letter. 
COo., 81 Warren 


week in town, Terms and §6 outfit 
$66 Portions, Me. 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


Have now ready, 


HEALTH NOTES FOR STUDENTS. By 
Professor Burt G. WILDER of Cornell University. 
Uniform with “ Emergencies.’’ 15mo, paper...20c. 


“It contains many excellent suggestions, which, if 
generaity observed by stadents, would improve their 

ealth and raise their standing in college.’’—Christian 
Register. 4428 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
@aperintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 206 tf eow 


Lessons on Color 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By Lucretia CrocKER, 
One of Supervisors of Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Containing numerous illustrations, and designs for 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, | 


: Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langua 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Calendar, containing full par- 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 
COLLEGE. 
Oxvorp, Groraia. 
E Co was organized in 1837. It is located 
. os on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 


miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for a to the President, Arrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
a: For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 

Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 


forming combinations of colors, with notes, expl 
tions, and suggestions. Prepared expressly for the Pri- 
mary Teachers of Boston, and subsequently revised and 
adapted to all schools, 


PRICE 30 CENTS. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of the price by 
the Pablishers, 
8S. R. WINCHELL & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
88 METROPOLITAN BLOOK, CHICAGO, 


*,* Teachers or Saperintendents needing Scheol 
Stationery, — Practice Paper, Examination Paper, 
etc.,— or any educational supplies, are invited to send 
for circulars and prices. 438 eow tf 


L SMITH, 


JUST OUT! 


The Song Tower, 


By J. WM. SUFFERN and J. B. FERGusON, 


For Singing-Schools. 
For Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


THE SONG TOWER Is astrong, useful work for instruc- 
tion and practice, full of new and pleasing Glees, Part 
Songs, Anthems, Quartets, etc., and deserves a place in 
every School and Home in the land, 


Its theories and progressive exercises for teaching are 
thoroughly practical, and have been worked up by com- 
petent teachers for every day use. 


THE SONG TOWER contains 160 pages, and is offered 
at a great reduction in prices. 


Onl 6.00 per Dozen by Express. 
60 cents per Copy by Mail. 


We invite correspondence with Music Teach- 
ers who need a new book for their classes dur- 
ing the coming season, and are prepared to of- 
Ser special inducements. d 


Address the Publishers, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


6 East Ninth Street. 81 Bandolph Street, 
TORK. | CHICAGO. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


1 Tae New ENGLAND BuREAU OF EDUCATION 
« has gained anational reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
This Bureau bas registersd a large number of 
2. able and who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
e ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
A This Bureauis under the management of a pro- 
fessional educator, who has spent in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 


The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
d ent of instruction comes from the Kast, the 


West, the North,and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 


at 


RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
” 16 Hawley Btreet, Boston. 


The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. | turned 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College Hanover, N. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 xe 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Bauare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
e, A home school of excellent advantages. 
C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


Mex WOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C, V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. yy Fo the States in the Union. 
H, BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

lished for the advancement of art education and 

training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

or circular and further particulars apply at the 

1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
OrTo Fuons, Acting 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Wororster. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 7, 1864, 

55 ss Address E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 


381 


430 zz 


DE-ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, MASS, 
The next term will 


begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress Miss ELLEN 


Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mss. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEnN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASs, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W Mass. 
§ ESTFIELD, 
For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 133 
PREPARATORY. 
GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
I. Common branch h ar 


es. and Scientific 
Classical, Address Mowry & Gorr, 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
nducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 


Teachers! 


REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
England to select from. Prices from 15 cts. to $2.00 
per 100, Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
give us an idea of the kind wanted, and we will select 


You can save aM 


and send by mail. If not satisfactory 
B. F. ULD, 
440m 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
contain 212 


UB SCHOOL apne 


Chromo Excelsior 


= 
= 
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| 
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Globes, 
| ‘pring Map 
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ee MN vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, ag 
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TTT The above illustrations taken from life, with P 
the Wave and without it, shows the wonderful B: 
effect the Montague Wave has on the wearer. IT - 7 
IS MADE OF GENUINE HUMAN HAIR. It is composed a 
of two rows of rings, and makes a very pecsmutags q 
as well as fashionable head-dress. We have sol 4 
thousands of them during the past year, and we 
have never had a complaint. “More than satis- 
fied” is what they write. In order to increase the a 
list of STODDART’S 4 
ED GAZINE to 100,000 AT ONC 
following unprecedented offer. On q 
for 90 two-cent stamps), we will send you the 4 
lonthly for six months, and will you ab- 
solutely FREE a Montague Wave, like above, and an | 
Net to hold the Wave in place. 3 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE is now q 
popular magazines published. It | q 
NEW EDITION. irom to tbe 4 
tration from Washington to the a 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the —_————— $$$ q 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- ion Department 
dents. This is the mest salable beok published. Agents Department, Sa’ “ . E 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to zie Department, etc. The Montague Wave, which 
we give free, is a perfect —y ¢ It will exactly 4 
match the hair and improve the appearance of 
is easily redressed, on a 
th the Net, 60c. 
his magnificent offer 
ne, and if you are ; 
not perfectly satisfied we will REFUND you your | 
money and make no charge for your etibeeriptign. 
We want Lady —_ at every Post-Office in the 
United States and Canada. Don’t fail to send a : 
comets of hair you wish matched. Send enough 
to clearly show the shade, and cut the tock close 
to the roots; tie the sample with a thread and sew ; 
Address, M. J, STODDART & Zz 
Street, New York. 
Srimsox & Me. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Letters and Lessons in Language. 
BOOK V.—GRAMMAR. 


By J. H. STICKNEY, 
Late Head Assistant in the Boston Normal Bchool. 


A copy will be mailed to teachers for examination on receipt of the Intro- 


duction Price, 35 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor 
Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to 


THE FRANKLIN BEADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS 


FRANKtUIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’s NEW ARITHMETIOS, 


&@™ Sent for Circulars. 


Place, New VWeork: 
their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


BARTLEW’S SCHOOL BRECORDS, 
THE MODERN SPELLER, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 

The most beautiful illustrations ever put into a 
school text book, by the best artists, and equally excel- 
lent literary work, commend these books. NUMBER 
ONE PUBLISHED. Nos. 2 and 3 in press. Series soon 


B. CARRINGTON, Gen’? 
32 Bromfield =... 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


OLA RE MAYNARD, **4 Broadway, 
_ NEW YORE. 
Anderson’s Histories and HMist’1 Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Lessens 


Giutchisen’s Physiology 


ne. 
MITH 
Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


STUDENTS 


N. TIBBALS & SON’S, Publishers, 


1234 Nassau St., New York. 
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TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. . 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales fer six months, 33,543 
volumes. 

Thirty-nine vol » incl th 
and and all the except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 

A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 

Hiuxley’s Lessens in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geo °9 1.10 
BResceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El t | im Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.35 


Rducational Catalogue sent free on 
1542zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


‘COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Su) 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 16 Astor Place, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


Heapquarters ror Books Usep IN THE CouRsE or READINGS FoR 1884, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Breadway, New Werk. 


Bistery By Prof. T. T. Timayenis, Vol. 
"Students of the new class (1887) to be organized 
fall, not having read Volume toe Timayenis’ — 
of Greece, will not be required to read Volu 


me 
Volumes 1 and 2 of Timayenis’, will 


but, 
read 


JAMES P. MAGEE 


38 Sremficid St., Boston. 
Primer of American Literature. B . |Rich- 
ardson. Price, 30 cts. 
Biographical Stories, By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


How to Get 


Blaikie. Price 
“ Brief History of Greece.” Price, boards, 60 cts. Easy Lessons in V tabie'B ology. By Dr. J.H 
Pictures from English History by the Great Histor- Price, cloth, 40 cts.; cto. 
leal Artists, Kdited,by C. E. Bishop. Price, $1.00. 1 y of the Pian of Salvation, By J. B 
Walker. Price, cloth, 50 cts. 


Chautauqua Text-Books.—No 16, Roman History; 
5 price, 10 cts. No 56, Greek 
Preparatory Latin 
pa a Latin Course in English. By Dr. Wil 


Chautauqua Text-Books.—No. 23, English Litera- 
ture. By Prot. J. H. 10 cts. 


W. CHRISTERN 
37 W. 234 &t., New 


Dr. 


York. 146 Tremont St., 


Mzx UX, TALKS WITH CatsaR. Also, 

EXERCISES AND CONSUGATION on 
BEES. 2cent. Send 13 cents to the author fora 
Send for Descriptive Circulars to De. L. SAUVEU 


at half 


amination sent, 


CARL SOHOENHOF, 
Boston. 


10 cts. 
The Chautauquan; price, $2.50 um. The 
year begins with October. 


JOHN WANAM B 
BOBERT CLARKE, 


L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


SPECIMEN PAGES of the following books will be sent free by th 
author to all 
t postage-stamp: LA FONTAINE, 


who will accompany 
ENTRETIENS 8UBR LA GRAMMAIRE, CONTES 
N DE FRANGAIS. 
5S, te accompany PETITES CAU- 


L 
VER 


copy. 
R, Randolph, Vt. 
DAS DEUTSCHE B 
DER SAUVEUCR SCHULE. 


byithe author, Prof. A. N. Van DAELL, 


-|School Officers to the f 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their lar and Standard Educational Publil- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 


For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘kiw vous.” 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0O0O., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publis 


hers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 


PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 
(4 vols. ey) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s (1 vols.), 750. to $95 
The Elemen Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cee. of hy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and 8c 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 778 


turtevant’ 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 
Le Duec’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Publishers. 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cemts. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


408 
SOWER, POTTS & OO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematital Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Com 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late. Superintendent of Schools of New York 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c, 
Institutes of English Grammar. for exam. , 50c 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct- 

Price in leather WH $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & 
56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 17. 


Singers’ Welcome, 


L. O. Emerson’s new book for Singing Classes and Con- 
ventions, wins golden opinions from all who examine it. 
“Tam v much pleased with it indeed,” from a 
recent letter, t indicates the general feeling. 
192 pages. 150 tunes. Good instructive course, in- 
cluding the new and favorite Manwal Signs and other 
improvements. 


75 cents will bring you a specimen copy. Liberal re- 
duction for quantities. 


NEW, BFAUTIFUL, AND EASY CANTATAS. 


BECC (65 cents.) By D. F. Hodges. Includes 
the charming o!d Bible story, has fine and 

easy music, pretty oriental costuming and stage ar- 

rangements, and cannot fail to be a great attraction. 


65 cents.) By E. A. Andrews. 


RUTH AND BOAZ rings before us the rural life 


of olden times, and a glimpse at Bethlehem and its 
harvest fields, and has easy and sweet music. 


The Delibes. Given every- 
"Price, $2.00, 


Any book mailed for retail price, 
 @LIVER DITSON & CO., 


432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


School of Elocution 


ear Oct. 2, 1883. Terms 0; Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20. ELoovuTion taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., 7 Til. 
wA9 zz 8, cipal, 


J. C. FEITSHA 
PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
& 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 


YORE. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
oad Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., |(Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Econom 


Dickens’s Child's History 


Natienal Subscription Ageucy 
Oldest of the oe the U.S. 
Order PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers — ith 
ry &- every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisi on 

on 001 Su; 
A HENRY D. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c, 


NOW READY, 


Our New Catalogue 


FOR NOVEMBER. 1883. 


Containing a Full List of all the Text-Books and In- 
dustrial Works peeeeeet by ourselves up to date, on 
the following snbjects; 


Agriculture, Architecture, Assaying, As- 
astronomy, Book-kheeping, Botany, Cal- 
culus, Chemistry, Drawing, Electricity, 
Engineering, Geometry, Gunuery, Iron,’ 
Metallurgy, Mechanics, Mineralogy, Min- 
ing, Naval Ordnance, Painting, Per- 
spective, Readers, Ship-building, Steam 

mgime. Etc., and including our editions of 
Jehn Buskin’s Works. Also, Chaidee, 
Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, Testaments, 


eames’ Grammars, ing ms, 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Piace, N.Y. 
*,* Will be forwarded free to any address 442 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


Messrs. Van Antw 


New Text, New Illustrations, 
features not found in any other 


New 
New 
The 


tive Circular 


137 Walnut 


White’s New Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Copy-books. 
Blectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thatheimer’s Ceneral History. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 


28 Bend Street, 
NEW 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


B & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
owing important New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Publishers, 
8S Hawley 
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| 
PUBLISHER OF 
School Room Wall Maps | 
|. Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
& Day’s Psychol Ethics, Msthetics, and 
CHAUTAUQUA. 
WILL — FULL LINE OF | 13% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
dase, 10 Send Scho Nore 
pric c oe. 
= Class Work; price, 10 cts. No. 4, English History: 
Chautauqua Text-Beoks.—No. 43, Good Manners: 
| 


